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INTRODUCTION 


There were few lights to illumine the tragic times of southern Recon- 
struction but that emanating from a Cumberland mountaintop was one 
of them. Sewanee was one of the few successful creative efforts of the 
disconsolate time initiated by southern people. The career of the Episco- 
pal Church’s sole effort at university-building has been largely ignored 
by general historians. Beyond its own circle of enthusiasts, its signifi- 
cance has been missed. 

It is now almost a half century since George Rainsford Fairbanks, 
“the last of the founders,” published the first and only History of the 
University of the South. This present book, compiled in preparation for 
the Centennial of the University in 1957, is not as ambitious as his in 
scope but it examines more closely than did his the founding, refound- 
ing, and the administration of the first vice-chancellor. 

Reconstruction at Sewanee is an expansion of a master’s thesis done 
at Tulane University in 1952 under the direction of Dr. Wendell H. 
Stephenson. It deals with the founding of the University of the South 
in 1857, sponsored by ten dioceses of the Episcopal Church in the deep 
South, and with its opening to students in 1868. Contrast is noted be- 
tween its development as an idea in the high noon of southern prosperity 
and of the implementation of that idea in the postwar South. Recon- 
struction postponed financial security but simultaneously promoted the 
assembling of a faculty ordinarily unobtainable by educational enter- 
prises. 

Strict Reconstructionists will wonder why this story was stopped in 
1872 rather than the more proper 1878. The reasons are two. The im- 
portant relationships of the University with the context of the time had 
been established by 1872. Second, the story has a natural dramatic co- 
hesion if stopped at the end of Bishop Quintard’s administration. In 
1878 the institution was undergoing an organizational crisis which, dis- 


tressing as it was at the time, did not change the pattern established by 
the first faculty and administration. The functions of faculty, vice-chan- 
cellor, and trustees in 1954 resemble those of 1872 more than those of 
1878. 

The organization of this work is basically chronological, with pause 
for development of atmosphere in Chapter IV and ingathering of im- 
plications in Chapter V. On occasion, at the expense of rapid move- 
ment, space has been accorded to quotations which have more human 
than historic interest. | 

The conclusions are reached that the founders’ plans, involving the 
acceptance of excellence as a criterion, were sound for this regional insti- 
tution and that the refounders formulated in four years (1868-1872) a 
pattern combining the cultural and ethical implications of the Oxonian, 
southern, West Point, classical and Episcopal traditions. 


ARTHUR BEN CHITTY 
University of the South | 
Sewanee, Tennessee 


April 1, 1954 
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PICTORIAL 


gles produce a picture section for a book ending in 1872 

is not easy. Photography was in its infancy. The first 
good action shots were made during the Civil War. 
Leonidas Polk, even with his genius for planning, forgot 
to “cover” the laying of the cornerstone. There was no 
photographer on hand, not even a stray Harper’s 
artist. 

The archives of the University of the South yield only 
six efforts to show what the eye saw at Sewanee before 
the War. Five of these are the watercolors of Bishop Hop- 
kins of Vermont, preserved by chance from twenty-eight 
he painted. They show the sylvan beauties of the domain. 
“Natural Bridge” reproduced here is typical. 

The sixth prewar sketch is a simple pen-and-ink 
reproduction of one of the first three homes at Sewanee, 
the residence of George R. Fairbanks, which in 1860 
stood on the north escarpment, west of Green’s View, 
near the present Peter J. Garland home. This is all we 
have of prewar Sewanee. Perhaps future discoveries in 
attics will prove that an unsuspected photographer was 
present at the laying of the cornerstone. 

There were, of course, portraits and daguerreotypes of 
the principal people. They are faithfully presented here 
with preference given to those which have not appeared 
before in print. 


JAMES HERVEY OTEY 


[10] 


The Right Reverend James Hervey Otey, first Bishop 
of Tennessee, first Episcopal priest west of the Great 
Smokies, was first Chancellor of the University of the 
South. He deserved the honor. He had labored faithfully 
for over twenty years to bring to life a comprehensive in- 
stitution of higher learning. Otey was a nationalist, an 
ardent foe of secession. He was determined to maintain 
the catholicity of this educational enterprise. He began 
the long-continuing ascendency of Tennessee among the 


owning dioceses. 


LEONIDAS POLK 


[22] 


The Right Reverend Leonidas Polk, first Bishop of 
Arkansas and (later) of Louisiana, was the second Chan- 
cellor and was principally responsible for the University’s 
location, its endowment, and its constitution. He was 
briefly, by virtue of his seniority, titular head of the 
nascent institution after the death of Otey in 1863, al- 
though during that year he never presided over a meet- 
ing of the Board. He conceived a real university in the 
modern sense with graduate work and fellowships. This 
lieutenant general, this pioneer bishop, may well be re- 
membered in distant days as a genius in American educa- 


tion. 


STEPHEN ELLIOTT 


The Right Reverend Stephen Elliott, first Bishop of 
Georgia and second Presiding Bishop of the Confederacy, 
was the third Chancellor. It was at his call that the meet- 
ing of 1866 was held which led to the revival of the Uni- 
versity. He was a close friend of Otey but was especially 
admired by Polk for his breadth of learning and his love 
of the classical. One of the significant acts of his later life 
was to charge a young Confederate Chaplain named 


Quintard to preserve at all costs the University of the 
South. 


CHARLES TODD QUINTARD 


The Right Reverend Charles Todd Quintard, second 
Bishop of Tennessee, was first Vice-Chancellor of the 
University. The original planning was a composite work. 
Great as was Polk’s contribution, especially as to breadth 
of scope, he was flanked by others of almost equal great- 
ness. But Quintard, after the deaths of the first three, was 
the sine qua non, Without hin, it is hard to believe 
that the University could have revived. His courage, his 
ingenuity, his unquenchable enthusiasm made him the 


outstanding southern bishop of his day. 


GEORGE RAINSFORD FAIRBANKS 


[18] 


Major George Rainsford Fairbanks was a versatile 
man. He was also a dogged, determined, relentless, hum- 
ble follower of idealists—which is not quite the same as, 
though it may be even rarer than, an idealist. Before the 
War, he was the first to build a home at Sewanee with 
Polk and Elliott—an act of great confidence. After the 
holocaust he was the first to build beside Quintard—an 
act of unwarranted optimism. When a man of cultiva- 
tion, of scholarship, an author and barrister, moves his 
family to a wilderness, he has faith. That man was Fair- 
banks. 


[20] 


WILLIAM MERCER GREEN 


The Right Reverend William Mercer Green, first 
Bishop of Mississippi and fourth Chancellor, was the 
principal link between the Sewanee that was planned and 
the Sewanee that was. Bishop Green moved to Sewanee, 
lived at Sewanee, brought to its shaky beginnings his 
prestige, his quiet assurance. Most of his contemporaries 


agree on one descriptive adjective—saintly. 


ALEXANDER GREGG 


The Right Reverend Alexander Gregg, first Bishop of 
Texas and fifth Chancellor, maintained summer resi- 
dence at Sewanee for a quarter century. He buttressed 
the institution by encouraging precisely the sort of back- 
ing which almost a hundred years later promised to make 
Sewanee financially secure. He was the first to take the 


support of their University to the parishes. 


[21] 


JOSTAH GORGAS 


Brigadier General Josiah Gorgas, Lee’s chief of ord- 
nance, the “second genius of the Confederacy” accord- 
ing to Freeman, attended Sewanee’s first chapel service, 
returned to teach in the second term. He was the first 
headmaster of the “junior department” and the second 
Vice-Chancellor, succeeding Quintard in 1872. He 
brought quiet competence, courtly dignity, and a great 
lady to the secluded domain. 


[>>| 


WILLIAM PORCHER DUBOSE 


The Reverend William Porcher DuBose came to Se- 
wanee as Chaplain in a narrow escape from the bishopric 
of South Carolina. He became Sewanee’s greatest teach- 
er, greatest personality, greatest theologian. His students 
became disciples and his influence on the Episcopal 
Church may be unparalleled in America. He bridged the 
gulf between theoretical religion and reality in a way 
which made sense both to theologians and to people. 


JABEZ WHEELER HAYES 


Jabez Wheeler Hayes made his fortune in Newark as a 
jewelry manufacturer. Sewanee in his mellow maturity 
combined his two chief hobbies, horticulture and Chris- 
tian education. He came to the University of the South 
to plant fruit trees and to assist a cause he thought im- 


portant, the training of youth in Christian virtue. 


FRANCIS W. TREMLETT 


The Reverend Francis W. Tremlett of London was the 
fitting recipient of Sewanee’s first honorary degree. From 
the time he first heard of the missionary enterprise, this 
Confederate-at-heart kept its interests before his friends, 
who were, happily, some of the most distinguished Lords 


and Ladies of Victoria’s England. 


Bishop Quintard preached more than a sermon a day for six 


months in England while raising the vital £2,500 which was to 
open the University of the South. This program chronicles his 
appearance at St. Mary’s, Haggerston, London. 


Bishop Quintard brought back enough money to the impover- 
ished plateau to build frame buildings and hire teachers. The 
first dormitory, appropriately enough, was named for the first 
“Commissary of the University of the South,” the Reverend Doc- 
tor Tremlett. Tremlett Hall stood on the site of the present home 
of Mrs. Henry M. Gass. 
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The Right Reverend Nicholas 
Hamner Cobbs, first Bishop of Ala- 
bama, prominent among Sewanee’s 


first trustees. 


The Right Reverend Henry 
Champlin Lay, first Secretary of the 
Board, later Bishop of Arkansas and 


of Easton. 


The Reverend David Pise, second 
Secretary of the Board, clerical 
trustee from the Diocese of Ten- 


nessee, 


Colonel T. Frank Sevier, first 
Proctor, first commandant, discip- 


linarian, Instructor of Commerce 


and Trade. 


Brigadier General and the Rev- 
erend Francis Asbury Shoup, 
mathematician, metaphysician, bril- 


liant teacher. 


John Barnwell Elliott, M.D., son 
of Bishop Stephen Elliott, first 


Health Officer and Professor of 
Chemistry. 


Robert Dabney, first Professor of 
English Literature, Virginian, 
scholar, “‘most popular of the early 


teachers.” 


Caskie Harrison, first Professor of 
Ancient Languages, stern young 


perfectionist, defender of the clas- 


sical, 


ST’ AUGUSTINE'S CHAPEL 


[32 


Although it doubled for classroom building and audi- 
torium in the first years, St. Augustine’s Chapel, named 
for the famous Anglican mission college at Canterbury, 
achieved a curious dignity. Its clapboard walls witnessed 
in solemn processions the leading figures of the southern 
Episcopal Church. 


LIBRARY 


The first library was material for 
jest. The 2,000 volumes which had 
been given by Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Universities crowded its 
shelves. It later became the chapter 
house of Sewanee’s first fraternity, 
Alpha Tau Omega, which still oc- 


cupies the same site. 


BRIERFIELD 


Josiah Gorgas built a house which 
he named nostalgically for the iron 
works he had left to rust in Brierfield, 
Alabama. Under the talented hand 
of his wife Amelia, Brierfield became 
one of Sewanee’s great homes. It has 
maintained its tradition of hospitality 
under its present owner, Mrs. Telfair 
Hodgson. 


When the Diocese of Tennessee authorized the opening of a theological school at Sewanee after the 
War (it was uncertain whether other dioceses would again join in support of the educational venture), 
the first building constructed by its action was Otey Hall. It served as academic building, dormitory, 
and finally as residence before burning down in 1881. 


Even among the pleasant homes of Sewanee, one stood out above all others. It was Fulford Hall, the 
home of Bishop Quintard and later of his son-in-law Vice-Chancellor Wiggins, and the Vice-Chancellor’s 
home today. Here distinguished visitors were weicomed. Here the Bishop gathered his sentimental treas- 
ures from British and American admirers. It was only of logs but its owner knew queens. 


The name Kendal given the Bishop Green 
place at Sewanee went back to some ancestral 
home in England. Miss Lily Green, who survived 
her octogenarian father by almost a half-century, 


made it famous among Sewanee students and 
visitors, 


The Rectory, built by Chaplain DuBose in 1871, 
became a mecca for Sewanee’s early students, 
especially those who had been personally re- 
cruited in South Carolina by the popular young 
clergyman. Ice cream, games, and fireside con- 
versations were among the attractions. 


Rebel’s Rest, built for the Fairbanks family in 1866, was completed just after Bishop Quintard’s Ful- 
ford Hall next door. When Fulford burned in the 1890’s, it became the oldest residence at Sewanee. 
Here was held the first meeting of the Board of Trustees after the War and here met for the first time 
the E. Q. B., fortnightly faculty club now nearing its first century of uninterrupted existence. 


WILLIAM CRAWFORD GORGAS 


Sewanee was to turn out no more remarkable product in its first hun- 
dred years than Major General William Crawford Gorgas, conqueror of 
yellow fever at Panama, surgeon general of World War I, Knight of the 
British Order of St. Michael and St. George. Willie went barefoot as a 
grammar school boy in 1869 and took honors in the second graduating 
class of the college in 1875. 


This almost-candid shot of students in front of St. Augustine’s Chapel is the nearest 
approach to a modern unposed photo to be taken of early Sewanee. It is one of several 
stereopticon slides preserved in the archives. Sewanee had three-dimensions even in 


1873! 


Debating was relished by students and faculty. 
Interminable orations were devoured by eager 
listeners and societies were formed to encourage 
the forensic arts. The Pi Lambda (for Polk 
Leonidas) and the Omega (Otey) societies 
merged to form Pi Omega in 1872 and this 


group competed with the older Sigma Epsilon 
(Stephen Elliott) for three-quarters of a century 
before they both became casualties of World War 
II. Key to the names of students in the Sigma 
Epsilon photo below will be furnished any visitor 
to the University archives. 


One of twenty-eight watercolors painted by Bishop John Henry 


Hopkins during his visit in the winter of 1859-60 is this fairly accurate 
impression of Natural Bridge, located at the east edge of the Domain. 
On the opposite page is a sketch of the frame residence built by George 
R. Fairbanks on the north escarpment on the site of the present Gar- 


land home. There are no known photographs of prewar Sewanee. 
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Education is.an ornament in prosperity and a refuge in adversity. | 


ARISTOTLE 


CHAPTER ONE 


VISIONS AND VIEWERS 
1857-1861 


4 Be OUTLOOK facing the University of the South at its opening 
in the Reconstruction year of 1868 was in bleak contrast to the vision of 
Bishop Leonidas Polk and his collaborators who proposed the Episcopal 
institution in the late 1850’s. Here, on an isolated Tennessee mountain at 
a place known to the Indians as Sewanee, the first nine students met four 
teachers. ‘The simple clapboard and log buildings and the few thousand 
dollars that had been laboriously collected represented a pathetic de- 
terioration of the plan of the rich 1850’s for a university born full- 
grown, with the largest endowment and landed domain in the country. 

In the four years before the war for southern independence, ten Epis- 
copal dioceses united to found an institution of higher learning on a 
scale not previously envisioned in the South. The regional experiment 
had received unprecedented support when it became a casualty of the 
Civil War. 

The decade in which the University was projected brought unprece- 
dented prosperity to most of the nation. In the North there was marked 
increase in wealth. The reaper and the Bessemer process were in use, a 
new revolver by Colt was on the market, and Goodyear was announcing 
new developments in rubber. Steam railways were only twenty years old. 
Texas and most of the far West had recently been acquired. But there 
were storm warnings for the South. Steel rails and cross-ties, flow of 
reciprocal trade, and streams of immigrants were forging the North and 
Northwest into a single economic and social pattern. The southern plan- 
tation, long under fire on moral and political grounds, was attacked on 
economic grounds as a wasteful system. A single county in Massachusetts 
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boasted real estate values exceeding those of South Carolina. The white 
population of Massachusetts and Illinois equalled that of all the cotton 
states together.’ 

The ominous twist which history was to give some of these facts was 
not apparent to many Southerners in the fifties. They marshaled statis- 
tics of their own. During the ten-year span good prices and bumper 
crops were pushing the cotton growers’ income from $100 million to 
$250 million. Two thirds of the 1860 cotton crop was exported to form 
a major portion of the world’s supply.* In England millions depended on 
cotton manufactures and derivative industries. The same was true in 
New England. Southern economists believed that cotton was the key to 
worldwide prosperity. Yet this vaunted crop was worth only half as 
much as the unglamorous hay harvest of the North.* 

Railroad construction, although lagging in comparison with that of 
the North, nevertheless increased from 2,068 to 10,386 miles in this 
magic decade. The lumber industry doubled and flour production in- 
creased. A line of ships gave the South direct and regular commercial 
contact with Europe.® The prevailing spirit was bullish. The South had 
developed a sectional consciousness which soon would tragically ignite 
as southern nationalism. 

Education in the South was conducted in a religious atmosphere. 
There were several state universities, but the spirit of the large Protestant 
denominations prevailed in most of them. Of the five southern states in 
the Union before 1800, North Carolina and Georgia had mentioned 
education in their constitutions,° and in the half century which followed 
the opening of the University of North Carolina in 1795,’ state institu- 
tions were established in Georgia, South Carolina, Virginia, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, and Louisiana. But, as one historian ironically 
puts it, the states exercised great self-control in supporting their uni- 
versities.® 


RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE PREDOMINANT 


Presbyterians, Methodists, and Baptists were in control of more than 
half of the colleges of the section. The Presbyterians, inspired by their 
success at Princeton, opened Hampden-Sydney in 1776, Washington 
College in 1782, and subsequently founded Davidson, Oglethorpe, 
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Erskine, and Centre. The Methodists set up Randolph-Macon in 1832, 
and then established Emory, Emory and Henry, Wofford, and Trinity.*° 
The Baptists founded Mercer in 1833, and Wake Forest, Richmond, 
Baylor, and Furman. Spring Hill at Mobile was established by the 
Roman Catholics who, despite early advantages in Louisiana and Flor- 
ida, remained one of the minor denominations of the planter civiliza- 
tion.** 

The Episcopal Church had met little success in operating colleges and 
seminaries in the South. William and Mary in Virginia, though Angli- 
can in Origin, was now nonsectarian.** Madison College and Ravens- 
croft College in Tennessee were failures. Kentucky’s theological sem- 
inary which flourished at Lexington for several years following 1834 *° 
closed some time before 1845.** Its failure followed dissension in 1837 
between members of its faculty and the bishop of the diocese. Kentucky 
also operated Shelby College for a number of years.*® In Mississippi St. 
Andrew’s College was opened in Jackson in 1852 and Rose Gates Col- 
lege at Okolona in 1859. Neither survived the Civil War. Two ‘‘Episco- 
cal ventures in education” in Texas, St. Paul’s College, Anderson (1852- 
1856), and Wharton College at Austin (1858-1865) were short-lived.*° 
St. Paul’s College at New Orleans appeared in church almanacs from 
1855 to 1858 but then disappeared. 

Four factors appeared necessary for the successful establishment of a 
denominational college: conviction of the importance of education, de- 
nominational organization, sufficient membership, and wealth.*’ Epis- 
copal lag could be laid principally to late organization. All of the bishops 
concerned in the founding of the University of the South except those of 
the Carolinas and Arkansas were first bishops of their dioceses.** 

The Episcopal Church, however, enjoyed a peculiar status in the 
South. Historian William E. Dodd stated the matter pleasantly enough: 

Although there may be other roads to the Celestial City, no gentleman 

would choose any but the Episcopalian way. It may be doubted whether 

there were twenty thousand Episcopalians in all the region from Charles- 
ton to Galveston at the outbreak of the Civil War, yet members of “the 
church” were almost invariably found in the seats of the mighty.’® 
As this analysis suggests, the ratio of Episcopalians to total population 
was low. In 1860 the highest Episcopal ratio was one for every 38 per- 
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sons in Connecticut, whereas in the cotton states the range varied from 
one in each 114 in South Carolina to one in each 1,209 in Texas.”° 


LEARNING GAVE PRESTIGE 


Higher education in the South looked good when compared statis- 
tically with the rest of the nation. There were 260 colleges and universi- 
ties, 1,500 teachers, and 25,000 students in 1860, more than half the 
institutions in the land and almost half of the teachers and students.” 
Twice as many young men per thousand of white population in the 
South were attending college as in other sections. ‘The income of higher 
educational institutions of the area rose to $708,000 in 1860, an increase 
of 100 per cent since 1850. Most of the college enrollments were around 
100, with a few as high as 400. Between 1850 and 1860 nearly every 
college in the South doubled in attendance.” The college degree carried 
social prestige and, surprisingly enough by standards of a half century 
later, its possession was a solid political asset. 

Some of the ablest teachers of the time taught in the lower South. 
Ethnologist Josiah C. Nott at the University of Alabama had a national 
reputation. Frederick Augustus Porter Barnard, later president of Co- 
lumbia, was professor of natural history at Alabama in the beginning of 
the South’s great decade. In 1854 he went to the University of Missis- 
sippi where in 1856 he became chancellor. Francis Lieber offered supe- 
rior instruction in political science at South Carolina until he was lured 
to Columbia College in 1856. Joseph LeConte in Charleston was abreast 
of Charles Darwin in developing the theory of the origin of species. 
Louis Agassiz was strongly tempted to resist the blandishments of Har- 
vard to continue teaching biology in Charleston. J. D. B. DeBow was 
pioneering in commerce courses in New Orleans. And yet all was not 
well. The University of Virginia was charged in the late 1850’s with 
stifling academic freedom. In 1856 a professor at the University of North 
Carolina was dismissed for expressing antislavery views.”* ‘The trustees 
of the University of Georgia tried to throttle the spirit of scientific re- 
volt.* Despite the flowering of its higher education the South was still 
in a state of comparative cultural poverty and, as its institutions pro- 
gressed, they usually found with dismay that the Yankees had done twice 
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as much in half the time. In its museums, in its fine music and drama, 
and especially in its public education, the South could point only to a 
few bright spots. 


EPISCOPAL UNIVERSITY PROPOSED 


This was the atmosphere into which, on July 1, 1856, the Right Rev- 
erend Leonidas Polk of Louisiana projected his 4,000-word letter on 
education to brother bishops of the other nine dioceses of the lower South 
and Southwest.”* The Bishop of Louisiana declared that the Episcopal 
Church should consider itself responsible for the spiritual well-being of 
all 5,800,000 souls in the dioceses concerned. “Our mission is to all,’ he 
said, “as well to those who differ from us as those who agree with us.” 
Despite its promises for the future, he wrote, higher education in the 
South, as sponsored by other religious denominations and state govern- 
ments, compared unfavorably with institutions of highest grade abroad 
or in the northern states. The Episcopal Church faced a diminishing of 
its power for good if it failed to sponsor higher education. Individual 
dioceses were too weak to build institutions “‘so enlarged and so liberal 
as to leave nothing to be desired” but together with joint control a uni- 
versity of breadth and comprehensiveness could be established. A theo- 
logical seminary must be a part of the plan because of the need for a 
native ministry and there must be a fine grammar school since the pre- 
paratory level of education had also been neglected by the Episcopal 
Church in the South.” Polk’s letter was so specific as to suggest locating 
the institution in the lower Allegheny range, where newly completed 
railroads converged with easy access to all parts of the South. Further, 
the mountain air and pure water would insure against epidemics fostered 
by miasmas of the coastal plains. 

Polk’s plan was adopted by the nine bishops of the South meeting at 
the general convention of the Episcopal Church in October, 1856. So 
mature was Polk’s outline, so complete and carefully documented, that, 
rewritten by Bishop James Hervey Otey of Tennessee*’ without essential 
change, it was used by the southern prelates in their manifesto on a 
church university issued from Philadelphia on October 23.”° 

This address, distributed throughout the South, contained nine pro- 
posals for organization. ‘he university would be Protestant Episcopal, 
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its board of trustees would include the bishop, one clergyman, and two 
laymen elected by each owning diocese. At least $500,000 would be 
raised before the university could be put in operation. ‘There would be a 
university treasurer in each diocese who would annually send to the 
corporation treasurer the interest on endowment held by that diocese. 
‘The amounts subscribed would revert to the dioceses in event of dissolu- 
tion. Each bishop would place before his next annual council a plan for 
inaugurating the project, the senior bishop by consecration would be 
chancellor, and the university would be located near Chattanooga. 

It is a tragic fact that of the nine bishops who signed this document, 
only one, William Mercer Green of Mississippi, took an active part in 
the postwar struggles of the university. Otey, Polk, and Stephen Elliott, 
the three principal instigators, did not live to see the first student ad- 
mitted.”° ‘These three were professional men before they entered the min- 
istry—Otey a teacher, Polk a soldier, and Elliott a lawyer. In that order 
they became the first bishops of Tennessee, Arkansas (later of Louisi- 
ana), and Georgia. In that order they entered the history of Sewanee 
and emerged as its leaders. 


OTEY, THE EDUCATOR 


Otey was born in 1800 in Bedford County, Virginia. He graduated 
from the University of North Carolina in 1820, the first student there to 
win the degree bachelor of belles lettres.*° He married Elizabeth Pannill 
of Petersburg in 1821. The same year he opened a school in Maury 
County, Tennessee. Next year he became headmaster of Warrenton 
Academy in North Carolina and while in that post was baptized and 
confirmed in the Episcopal Church. In 1827 he was ordained priest and 
two years later became the first minister of his faith to be heard west of 
the Alleghenies.** In 1833 he was elected bishop of Tennessee. For three 
years after 1841 he had missionary jurisdiction over Florida, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, and the Indian Territory. In 1857 he met with the first board 
of trustees of the University of the South on Lookout Mountain, where 
he made the principal address. Elected first chancellor, he took part in 


the laying of the cornerstone in 1860 at University Place and died in 
1863 in Memphis. 
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Bishop Otey was pre-eminently an educator.*? His diocese was an 
educational diocese and many of his clergy were or became teachers. In 
1856 he ordained to the priesthood the man who was to succeed him, 
Professor Charles Todd Quintard of the Memphis medical college fac- 
ulty. Quintard, as second bishop of Tennessee, continued the educa- 
tional tradition of the diocese until his death in 1898. Otey was a man of 
wide reading, and intellectual versatility.** In politics he was a Whig, 
and his address at Lookout Mountain showed no sympathy for sectional 
rivalry.** 

The Reverend Moultrie Guerry names 1832 as the year in which the 
idea of the University of the South had its origin.®* In that year, the 
thirty-two year old Otey, who had been only eight years a member of the 
Episcopal Church, sponsored a resolution at the third annual conven- 
tion of the Tennessee diocese to establish a classical and theological sem- 
inary within the state.** No action was reported in 1833. The following 
year Otey, by then bishop, regretted that the time was inauspicious for 
pushing educational plans. Nevertheless the matter was referred to the 
diocesan standing committee which included the new rector of St. Peter’s 
Church, Columbia, young Leonidas Polk, and Francis B. Fogg of Nash- 
ville, who was influential twenty-four years later in obtaining the 
charter of the University of the South. 

From 1834 onward, Polk and Otey were close friends and zealous co- 
workers for church-sponsored education. In 1835 plans were discussed 
for an interdiocesan institution to be operated jointly by the dioceses of 
Tennessee, Mississippi, and Louisiana. It would include a liberal arts 
college, a theological seminary, and a teachers’ college. The Panic of 
1837 halted solicitation for funds for this institution but hope still justi- 
fied securing a charter for a less ambitious enterprise to be located in 
Madison County, Tennessee. Madison College was never opened. 
In 1838 Polk, nominated by Otey, was elected missionary bishop of 
Arkansas and given jurisdiction over the southwestern United States and 
the Republic of Texas. Before Polk left Tennessee, he assisted Otey in 
opening the Columbia Female Institute, which finally closed after World 
War I. 

At Columbia, in 1844, Otey opened Mercer Hall which closed after 
four years. He then started Ravenscroft College near Columbia, which 
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also failed for lack of funds. His health broke in 1850 and he took a trip 
to Europe, an event having some significance years later for the Univer- 
sity of the South. This six-foot-three Virginia frontiersman, who looked 
“very like a Cherokee Indian,”*’ was received with wondering enthu- 
siasm in England and his quiet eloquence attracted the Archbishop of 
Canterbury.** When Otey’s successor, Quintard, went to England in 
1867 to solicit a critical £2,500 for opening the University, he found 
that the reputation of ‘““My Lord Bishop of Tennessee” had preceded 
him. 


POLK, MAN OF ACTION 


Polk came from a family of soldiers.*® Robert Pollock, a Scot, served 
under Cromwell. He came to Maryland in 1689. He shortened the name 
which was to be borne by many descendants, among them President 
James K. Polk. Robert’s grandson, Thomas, was identified in North 
Carolina with the Mecklenburg Declaration of 1775. Serving with 
Washington at Valley Forge, he later became a brigadier general. 
Thomas’ son William was in the Revolutionary army at eighteen with 
the rank of major. William’s second wife was Sarah Hawkins, mother 
of Leonidas. In 1823 William Polk obtained a United States Military 
Academy appointment for his son who had entered the University of 
North Carolina at fifteen. 

At West Point Polk came under the influence of Chaplain Charles P. 
Mcllvaine, later bishop of Ohio for forty-one years, who baptized and 
confirmed the young cadet under dramatic circumstances in the Acad- 
emy chapel. After graduating eighth in his class he entered the Episcopal 
seminary at Alexandria, Virginia.*° He was ordained deacon in 1830 
and was married the same year to the wealthy Frances Devereux. In 
1833 he was ordained priest and that year traveled in Europe. On his 
return he settled on a Maury County, Tennessee, farm provided by his 
father. The Devereux family supplied the slaves. While living there he 
worked closely with Otey in educational endeavors in the diocese. 

As missionary bishop of Arkansas, he witnessed pioneer conditions on 
the southwestern frontier before he was elected first bishop of Louisiana 
in 1841.** In the next fifteen years he lost his personal fortune and that 
of his wife in a series of plantation disasters but he established the Epis- 
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copal Church firmly in Louisiana.* Polk lived to see his idea of a uni- 
versity enthusiastically accepted, the funds raised, the cornerstone laid. 
After southern secession he thrice declined but finally accepted a com- 
mission as major general from Jefferson Davis, served with the Army of 
Tennessee, retreated across the Sewanee domain in July, 1863,** and 
was killed the following year at Pine Mount near Kennesaw, north of 
Atlanta. 

Polk never considered himself a well-educated man.** Sometimes his 
clergy would criticize his conducting of a service or his reading of the 
rubrics.*° He was particularly attracted to Stephen Elliott, whose schol- 
arly and cultural attainments exceeded his own. 


ELLIOTT, THE CLASSICIST 


Elliott was born in Beaufort, South Carolina, in 1806, the same year 
as Polk, and was reared in an atmosphere of sensitive refinement. His 
father, Stephen Elliott, was a famous naturalist, president of the first 
state bank of South Carolina, founder and editor of the Southern Re- 
view, and highly regarded in political life.*° His mother, Esther Haber- 
sham, came from an equally respected family. At six young Stephen 
read Greek. At sixteen he entered Harvard as a sophomore, transferred 
to South Carolina College the next year in order to be educated in his 
native state,*” and graduated with third honors. He practiced law for 
six years in Beaufort and Charleston. He married Mary Barnwell and 
after her death he married Charlotte Bull Barnwell of Beaufort. He was 
converted to the Episcopal faith in 1832,*° ordained priest in 1836, and, 
while chaplain of South Carolina College at Columbia, was elected first 
bishop of Georgia in 1840, when the entire state contained only seven 
Episcopal clergymen and three hundred communicants.*° 

Bishop Elliott indicated his interest in education by becoming head 
of the Montpelier Female Institute in 1845. He personally assumed its 
debts, and its closing in 1853 left him virtually penniless. Elhott came 
to know Polk well; in Elliott, Polk saw the cultural ideal for the Univer- 
sity. Elliott at first reacted timidly to the magnitude of Polk’s plan of 
1856, but the Louisianian’s aggressive optimism °° persuaded him of the 
desirability of a new university. He accompanied Polk on the whirlwind 
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fund-raising campaign of 1859 ** which brought home $400,000 from 
Louisiana alone. Elliott lived through the war and succeeded William 
Meade of Virginia as presiding bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Confederate States of America. He maintained a close 
attachment to Bishop John Henry Hopkins °? of Vermont, presiding 
bishop at the critical Philadelphia triennial which brought the northern 
and southern factions of the church together in 1865. After the death 
of Polk, Elliott became senior bishop of the owning dioceses of the Uni- 
versity and as chancellor called the 1866 meeting of the University’s 
trustees. ‘'wo months after this meeting Elliott died in Savannah. 

After Polk’s letter to the bishops and their joint Address to Members 
and Friends, eight steps led to the laying of the cornerstone. Officers of 
the University were elected at the first meeting of the trustees, July 4-6, 
1857, and principles upon which the institution would be established 
were declared.** A name and a site for the University were selected at 
Montgomery on November 27-28.%* The charter drafted at that session 
was granted by the Tennessee legislature on January 6, 1858.°° Ar- 
rangements to take title to the lands were made at Beersheba Springs, 
near Sewanee, at the meeting held July 3-6, 1858.°° The commissioners 
for endowment reported to the trustees at Beersheba August 10-12, 
1859, that sufficient funds had been pledged—about $478,000.°’ The 
constitution, studied extensively in New Orleans February 8-13, 1860,°° 
was adopted at the first session of the board held at the site of the Uni- 
versity, October 9-12, at which time the cornerstone was laid.”® 


THE FOUNDING 


At Lookout Mountain on Saturday, July 4, 1857, and continuing on 
Sunday and Monday, the new institution, still nameless and still with- 
out a location, began its existence. In an effort to influence the selection 
of Chattanooga as the site of the university, the city of Chattanooga en- 
tertained the members of the board at Col. James A. Whiteside’s Look- 
out Mountain Hotel.®° Seven bishops, seven clergymen, and six laymen 
attended as official representatives of nine dioceses.** Secretary Henry C. 
Lay, future bishop of Arkansas, recorded the first meeting of the Se- 
wanee board: 
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A wild and picturesque spot had been chosen for the exercises, and a 
rude stand provided upon the elevation afforded by a rock. Beneath the 
stand the bishops sat in a group; the band was stationed in the rear; and 
on one side, under the shade of a large tree, was placed the choir, ex- 
temporized for the occasion, with a suitable musical instrument, while 
the rest of the company were scattered irregularly upon the cliffs, the 
fences, or beneath the trees, Thus, the services proceeded with undis- 
turbed quietness and decorum. 

Of the unofficial accounts of the day, that recorded by Albert Miller 
Lea of Knoxville supplies some of the most colorful details. He tells of 
ascending by a five-mile trail from Chattanooga to the Mountain House 
hotel. It was a bright day and many sightseers added a “promiscuous 
concourse”’ of four or five hundred persons to the “small but very choice 
body of delegates.” Bishop Polk asked Major Lea to serve as marshal 
for the procession at eleven o’clock Saturday morning. Mrs. Stephen 
Elliott played the melodian. The congregation sang the hundredth 
Psalm, Bishop Green read the twenty-second chapter of Joshua, all sang 
the St. Ambrose Te Deum, Bishop Nicholas Hamner Cobbs prayed, and 
the company chanted Gloria in Excelsis. All joined in “The Star Span- 
gled Banner,’’®* played by the brass band from Chattanooga. 

Bishop Otey gave the principal address on national unity. “We affirm 
that our aim is eminently national and patriotic . . . not of political 
schism. . . . We contemplate no strife, save a generous rivalry with our 
brethren, as to who shall furnish to this great republic the truest men, 
the truest Christians, and the truest patriots.’’°* As he spoke the United 
States flag, which had been carried in procession by a young boy and a 
veteran of the Revolution, wrapped itself around him and “arrested his 
discourse” until Lea drew it away.®° After the address, Otey, the senior 
bishop in point of consecration, was elected president of the board by the 
trustees. Of thirty accredited to this public meeting, twenty were present. 
On Sunday the clergy preached in the churches of Chattanooga. On 
Monday Bishop Elliott presented a preamble and ten resolutions con- 
cerning the institution, following in spirit the bishops’ joint address of 
1856. 

Bishop Green proposed the name “The University of the South,” but 
the motion was tabled. Committees suggested by Polk were appointed 
for location, charter, ways and means, organization, and construction. 
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Although a clause or two in the resolutions indicated unPolklike com- 
promises, the whole sweep of the action was imaginative and the per- 
spective long. Certainly Otey’s address revealed statesmanship of high 
order and the staging of the event showed in Polk a sense both for the 
dramatic and for the fitness of things. The Lookout Mountain meeting 
received some attention from the general press and wide coverage in 
Episcopal publications. The effectiveness of the publicity soon was 
shown by the number and quality of offers made to induce the Univer- 
sity to locate in sundry communities. 


IDEAL LOCATION SOUGHT 


Bishop Polk took charge of the investigation of potential sites. His 
committee on location was ready to report to the trustees in November, 
1857. Meeting in Montgomery at the same time as the annual gathering 
of the southern dioceses, now known as the Provincial Synod, seven 
bishops, seven presbyters, and six laymen of the Sewanee board repre- 
sented nine dioceses—all except Arkansas.*° ‘The committee on location 
had been thorough in its investigation. It sought the services of Colonel 
Walter Gwynn, engineer for the Blue Ridge Rail Road and geologist of 
Anderson, South Carolina.®’ Polk wrote prominent persons in the lo- 
calities concerned, telling them of the nature of the examination to be 
conducted and securing from them agreement to pay the expenses of 
the investigating party.°* Beginning on September 14, 1857, Gwynn set 
out with three engineers including Charles R. Barney of Baltimore, a 
friend of Polk’s at West Point.°® Gwynn was armed with a formidable 
list of eighteen “Enquiries,” devised by Polk, which included such items 
as elevation; extent of flat surface; agricultural possibilities; nature of 
soil; type of timber; prices (for delivery at the site) of dressed lumber, 
stone, sand, lime, brick, and coal; average seasonal readings of barom- 
eter, thermometer, and hygrometer; access to nearest town and rail con- 
nections of that town with each of the ten states concerned; presence of 
rivers, streams, or lakes; description of springs near by; and a general 
sketch showing features of each locality.” The results achieved by 
Gwynn and his group reflect great credit on his energy and on Polk’s 
wisdom in the selection.™ 
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Colonel Gwynn’s survey covered his personal examination of the sites 
at Huntsville, McMinnville, Cleveland, Sewanee, and Atlanta. In addi- 
tion to these, communications in writing contained proposals of varying 
degrees of attractiveness from Greeneville, Athens, Tullahoma, Frank- 
lin, and White’s Creek Springs, ‘Tennessee; Gordon Springs, Dalton, and 
Griffin, Georgia; Jacksonville, Alabama; and Corinth, Mississippi.” 

A résumé of inducements reveals that Huntsville offered a subscrip- 
tion of $100,000 if either of two sites should be selected for the Univer- 
sity. Russell’s Hill, 818 feet above the sea, consisted of a 2,000-acre 
tract of fine soil capped by a 116-foot hill with a 10-acre surface for 
building. Monte Sano, three miles from Huntsville, boasted 1,000 acres 
of building surface atop a 900-foot mountain, 1,500 feet above sea 
level."° 

Citizens of McMinnville offered $40,000 and 2,000 acres of land on 
a Cumberland mountaintop 1,854 feet above sea level. Ben Lomond 
had heavy timber, cheap coal, gray sandstone suitable for heavy con- 
struction. Six miles of beautiful views encircled the summit while a flat 
surface of 508 acres on the generally undulating top was considered 
good for building purposes.’* Chattanoogans would give $50,000 and a 
site on Lookout Mountain. Mayor W. D. Fulton set forth the informa- 
tion sought and virtually invited the trustees to name their terms.” 

Cleveland proposed a gift of 1,200 acres, free use of a marble quarry, 
and ample clay for brick. There also Thomas Calloway offered a $50,000 
interest in 18,000 acres of land. A. Fitzgerald proposed that the Uni- 
versity take its choice of his interest in either of two properties, both 
considered valuable copper mines, and these two gentlemen together 
offered $20,000 in stock of the Southern Copper Mining Company.” 
Richard Johnson, chairman for the Atlanta group, reported that at a 
public meeting on November 18, a resolution had been passed asking 
the mayor and council to donate 1,000 acres of land, including a lake 
and a large spring.” 

Sewanee was the most isolated of the locations. There was no cash 
consideration but Samuel F. Tracy of the Sewanee Mining Company 
would donate 5,000 acres of land, a million feet of pine timber on adja- 
cent lands, free transportation of 20,000 tons of freight on the company 
railroad which ran through the tract, and 2,000 tons of coal. Further, 
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an additional 5,000 acres adjoining the Sewanee Mining Company tract 
were offered by Dr. Wallace Estill of Franklin County’ and other 
citizens.”° 

This property was located twelve miles from the county seat, Win- 
chester, and five miles from the village of Cowan, where the railroad 
spur from the Tracy City coal mines came down the 1,000-foot moun- 
tain to connect with the main line of the Nashville and Chattanooga 
Railroad.*° There was a barely passable wagon trail up the mountain 
whose summit was 1,938 feet above sea level. A few years before, the 
area had been wild country. Timber was large and abundant. Coal was 
present a few feet below the surface at several points. There was plenti- 
ful sandstone of various colors and much limestone, sand, and clay. 
Numerous large springs flowing 500 to 1,000 gallons per hour would 
not be likely to run dry. Unknown then to the board was the fact that a 
few hundred square miles of the lower Cumberland plateau constitute 
the only interior portion of the nation in which the annual rainfall is 
over sixty inches.** 


SITE AND NAME SELECTED 


In the balloting for a site, the trustees voted “by orders,” the bishops 
voting as one order and clerical and lay trustees as the other order. A 
two-thirds majority was needed to carry each of the two groups. The 
vote was also by dioceses, which meant that five bishops and the clergy- 
laity groups from five dioceses would have to agree on a site. On the 
first ballot Sewanee received only one vote from the seven bishops * and 
two from clergy and laity. The natural advantages of Sewanee did not 
win over the more tempting material inducements of the other localities 
until the seventeenth ballot, when the bishops gave the necessary five 
votes, and in the other order Sewanee had four, Huntsville two, Atlanta 
one. The deadlock was broken with a resolution that Sewanee be ac- 
cepted if satisfactory title and a suitable charter could be obtained.** 

Athens was chosen in 1801 as the site of the University of Georgia 
for reasons much like the choice of Sewanee: beauty of site, location on 
a hill, a spring of water, no evils of town life. The University of North 
Carolina was built at Chapel Hill in a similar manner, and Jefferson had 
the same sentiments about the location of the University of Virginia.** 
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The board approved a draft of a charter drawn up by Francis Fogg 
and proceeded to the selection of a name. Major Fairbanks moved that 
the previous suggestion of Bishop Green, ‘“The University of the South,” 
be adopted. The Reverend J. Wood Dunn of Texas proposed “The 
Church University,” and Bishop Thomas Atkinson ‘“The University of 
Sewanee.” The first motion prevailed. 

Bishop Cobbs announced the first large gift to the enterprise, an en- 
dowed professorship of scientific and practical agriculture,** to be given 
by his fellow Alabamian Isaac Croom. Colonel Croom was president of 
the State Agricultural Society and the Alabama Historical Society, and 
a former member of the legislature.*° He was never called upon to make 
good his pledge, for he died during the war. Croom’s Bluff on the north 
escarpment of the Sewanee domain commemorates his offer.*’ Bishops 
Polk and Elliott were elected commissioners to canvass the dioceses for 
other subscriptions. 


CHARTER GRANTED 


The charter was granted by the State of Tennessee on January 6, 
1858.** It was accepted by the trustees at their next meeting in July at 
Beersheba Springs, a mountain resort about thirty miles from Sewanee 
toward McMinnville. There was some fumbling connected with the 
charter. Either the trustees did not know what they wanted or they did 
not know how much the state was willing to grant. The original charter 
was routine except for its clause exempting a thousand acres of the Uni- 
versity tract from taxes.*? In 1860 an amendment was secured giving 
the right to establish police and municipal regulations. Authority was 
later given to enforce municipal regulations pertaining to restriction of 
business and inspection of food. In 1874 the chancery court of Franklin 
County gave authority to “levy and collect taxes for municipal pur- 
poses,”’ a provision which was used only briefly.°° 

Had a clear idea been formed of what was wanted, it seems likely 
the legislature would have granted it in the first place. The original 
charter should have specified what finally in practice was secured, tax 
exemption for the whole domain. It also should have reserved for the 
University community all powers ordinarily granted incorporated mu- 
nicipalities.°* For practical purposes, however, the University was able 
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to maintain the domain inviolate against the “evil-minded persons” 
whose intrusion was feared by the makers of the charter. 

The site was reconsidered at the 1858 meeting of the board. Although 
the Alabama faction headed by Bishop Cobbs was inclined to favor the 
plain rather than the mountain, the site was confirmed unanimously. 
‘The reasons for selection of Sewanee were then published * in order to 
advertise the project and quiet further objections. The seclusion of the 
site had been a deliberate choice since “‘it would be preferable to create 
a society around the University which should receive its tone from... 
and be in a measure dependent upon the University.” ‘The peroration 
called for “men of the South to rally round us” with “your wealth, your 
counsel, your active cooperation.” 

The mailing piece mentioned a factor destined to influence the Uni- 
versity for the first forty years of its existence. The school would run 
through the summer months and send the students home at Christmas 
for a winter vacation. 


During these hot months... plantations are deserted. . . . It is inconven- 
ient for... [the parents] to have their sons returned. .. . They do not 
wish to introduce them . . . to the dissipated society of watering places. 


... For the South, the proper vacation of a University is the winter... 
when he [the student] can engage in the sports which make him a true 
Southern man, hunting, shooting, riding; when he can mingle freely 
with the slaves who are in the future to be placed under his manage- 
ment.** 


It was not foreseen in those days of uninhibited planning that the win- 
ter vacation would make possible the economical construction of light 
frame buildings with no basements or expensive heating plants. In the 
lean postwar days scarce dollars were thus stretched. Until after the 
turn of the century, Sewanee halls were uninhabitable and homes almost 
so in winter. Not until 1908 was it thought necessary to abandon cold 
weather holidays for the sake of conforming to customs of other insti- 
tutions. 

Colonel Barney was at work at Sewanee in the summer of 1858. On 
August 10 the University entertained its neighbors in Franklin County 
with a barbecue at which Polk, Green, Barney, Colonel Armfield, Squire 
Hawkins, and Dr. Abernathy were among those present. On August 15 
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at Barney’s cabin Bishop Green held a religious service. About 130 per- 
sons sat on hastily constructed seats and heard the bishop read Morning 
Prayer, followed by an earnest and informal discussion of the peculiari- 
ties of the Episcopal religion—the distinctive dress, written prayers, bap- 
tism of infants, regeneration, conversion, apostolic succession. A witness 
said, “Men’s eyes in this region look into you as if they were sighting you 
along the barrel of a rifle.’’®* 


MONEY SOUGHT 


The University’s first printed solicitation for funds,*’ published Feb- 
ruary 24, 1859, elaborated the financial plan, a plan which would be 
abandoned after the war. Money received for the University would be 
invested, the principal remaining in the various dioceses. The interest 
alone would be used, first for buildings, then for supplemental operating 
income. It is difficult now to evaluate the wisdom of Polk’s financial 
plan. The idea of having regular annual income from each diocese was 
good. Possibly a bishop would be more willing to raise money if it re- 
mained in his own diocese. The ten diocesan treasurers might have be- 
come ten fund-raisers constantly increasing the University’s endowment. 
The administrative responsibility for investing funds would remain in 
the dioceses, at least until some one made a direct gift which presumably 
would not be declined because it did not come through a diocese. ‘There 
might have been a greater concern for an institution to which the dio- 
cese sent large checks each year. Furthermore, dioceses might have been 
encouraged to raise endowments for themselves, something only a few 
then attempted, none successfully. There were drawbacks, however, to 
Polk’s plan. Inevitably there would have been disproportionate contri- 
butions and dioceses best able to give would feel justified in holding back. 
Less interested dioceses would have set the rate of giving. New dioceses 
among the owning group or the withdrawal of sponsorship would have 
brought difficulty. Dispersion of invested endowment throughout the 
owning dioceses had both virtues and defects. 

The fund-raising plan was aimed at large gifts. No passing the plate 
in churches was contemplated by Polk.** The benefactor-elect was asked 
to guarantee the annual interest on the gift he planned to make and to 
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remit the principal at his convenience. The benefactor of a $25,000 
scholarship might agree to send $2,000 per year from the time of the 
commitment and then provide for the $25,000 principal in his will. 
Psychologically, the idea had the advantage of coaxing a large initial 
pledge, encouraging continuous support, and holding open the possi- 
bility for a substantial bequest. Fund-raisers a century later had devel- 
oped no better approach. | 

For two months in the spring of 1859 Polk and Elliott made personal 
calls in Louisiana, concentrating on the wealthy planters of the coast 
and of the Mississippi and Red rivers.*’ When the trustees met on August 
10 for a three-day session, again at Beersheba Springs, the bishops re- 
ported “in cash, bonds, and notes, payable in available periods... 
$363,580. Besides this . . . to be fulfilled within a short period, about 
$115,000.’ Although the cash portion of this total was very small, 
there were no oral promises involved. All pledges were in the form of 
notes considered negotiable. 

Again the astuteness of Polk can be discerned in this focusing of 
effort on one state. The amount needed could have been secured in less 
time with less trouble by “skimming the surface in the associated Dio- 
ceses,” but Polk wanted a thorough canvassing of all ten participating 
groups and he set the example in his own diocese. Elliott, inspired by 
his intensive work with Polk, felt certain he could raise $3,000,000 in 
Georgia alone. Cobbs hoped for $250,000 from Alabama.°* ‘The appeal 
of the Sewanee plan and the effectiveness of Polk and Elliott may be 
measured by a comparison with the vastly more numerous Baptists who 
began in 1857 to build a theological school at Greenville, South Caro- 
lina. Their raising $100,000 in that year and another $100,000 in the 
succeeding two years was considered “remarkable.”*”° 


FORERUNNER OF THE ENDOWMENT IDEA 


In a modern age of huge educational endowments, it is easy to forget 
what was then the value of a million dollars. Put aside the optimistic 
estimate of Elliott and take the more conservative expectation of Polk 
that $3,000,000 could be raised in all ten dioceses.*°* The annual in- 
come from this amount at the 7 per cent contemporary interest would 
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be about $200,000 per year. In the 1870’s a large stone building 
was constructed at Sewanee for $30,000, a stone library building for 
$10,000. At this rate within a few years a substantial campus could be 
built by using interest alone. ‘The annual income would then be reserved 
largely for instructional costs. This idea was not new but at the time it 
had never been carried into effect on the scale contemplated by the 
southern bishops. South Carolina College in the 1850’s was receiving 
only $6,000 per year from the state to supplement student fees. ‘The Uni- 
versity of Georgia was receiving a like amount plus the income from a 
land grant of 80,000 acres. The University of Virginia was receiving 
$15,000 per year from the state.*°? Polk was thinking of an institution 
which would have more than ten times the annual subsidy of the best 
southern university. 

The fund folder revealed that there would be instruction at the 
graduate level, with emphasis on original research and creative effort 
by faculty, students, and fellows.*°° 


This highest scholarship, which is necessary as a standard . . . it is our 
desire to furnish. . . . The existing institutions [of the South] will con- 
tinue to supply . . . the scholarship they are now giving. ... When their 
students shall have graduated, if we can offer them a maturer cultiva- 
tion, they will spend additional years at the University.?% 


Perhaps this institution would be the one for which historian Jared 
Sparks had hoped. In a letter to George Bancroft thirty years before, 
the then editor of the North American Review said: 


It is a great mistake to call any of our institutions . . , universities. They 
are neither such nor ever can be, without radical change. .. . I do not 
believe that a university can be engrafted on any of our old colleges. 
There are so many shackles on Harvard. .. . Let us have an establish- 
ment where we can teach young men something about the operation of 
their own minds, the doings of the world, the business of life. Europe is 
full of such institutions; it is time for one at least in America.” 


THE DOMAIN 


In the spring of 1859 Colonel Barney surveyed the entire domain*” 
and drew a contour map, scaled 400 feet to the inch, showing ten-foot 
changes of elevation in the central area. He was ready with his findings 
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when Otey called to order on August 10 at Beersheba the fourth meeting 
of the board of trustees.*°” 

At least six men participated in securing the 9,525 acres of land re- 
ported to the assembled trustees. Fogg, with his great influence on Nash- 
ville’s capitol hill,*°* worked with John Armfield and John Bass to reg- 
ister the deeds. In Franklin County Dr. Wallace Estill, Arthur Middle- 
ton Rutledge, and Arthur St. Clair Colyar begged or bought a dozen 
tracts, raising the money among themselves and from citizens of the 
county. Colyar procured titles to the following parcels: *°° 


SewaneeMinme: Com pahyeaneniss «Lion cna lein relents 9,000 acres 
Hetrs ofiWallace,Estills.] rice et ie ere aay eae he 2,500 acres 
Wi Boa Daring sald? su adiehsae au ce tied sae Ria g We ae eer 610 acres 
AOI Rutledge toot. ts bc ai ied a eile tReet ee aaa 410 acres 
Abraham BOWers: a), eo Wee eke cen en te ere ee 250 acres 
Moreland Tract from J. B. Hawkins and infant heirs. .... 200 acres 
Miles Vassar Tract from Henry Garner............... 130 acres 
Decherd 4bracti tapas. ot OS ae Bae eee 120 acres 
LawsorigR owes: cue iets cmancrintedey hat iene den, eae 100 acres 
DeBarnes Bie eit eters eae toe eee ate tN ee ee 100 acres 
FLOUSD OMAN LLIN Sine slees te aeer deat ace ene 80 acres 
aU lesa Cone tar eh Le iit: Adina dbeAlauth viiély i ical aareremnninultie i Avid 72 acres 


There were conflicting lines between some tracts, and the total acreage 
credited here is larger than the size indicated by survey of the outside 
boundaries. The conveyance from the Sewanee Mining Company in- 
cluded a clause which was to have ominous portent later. It stated that 
if the school were not in operation within ten years, the lands would 
revert to the company. 

The fourth meeting also handled other routine matters. Fogg was 
elected first registrar and all documents were placed in his charge. 
Bishop Elliott reported that quantities of the printed solicitation, with 
accompanying maps, were on hand in Savannah. Barney was paid 
$1,811.96 for his services, authorized to draw $500 more for additional 
plats of surveys, and appointed engineer and surveyor for the ensuing 
year at a salary of $2,000. Two cabins were reported built with $200 
furnished by Armfield. Commissioners Polk and Elliott were authorized 
to appropriate $5,000 each for expenses. Bishop Cobbs moved two im- 
portant resolutions which were passed: that an executive committee be 
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appointed with authority to proceed with laying the cornerstone as soon 
as notified of the completion of the drive for $500,000, and that the 
committee provide for landscaping the campus. 


PLAN FOR A “HEAVENLY CITY” 


The landscape gardener was the versatile Bishop John Henry Hop- 
kins of Vermont, an engineer, painter, musician, lawyer, and preacher. 
He was building Vermont Episcopal Institute and would use his Se- 
wanee Salary to finish its chapel. He took six months’ leave from his dio- 
cese and on December 5 arrived at University Place.**® Through the 
bare trees good views could be had of the whole area. He wrote his wife: 
“I occupy the best of a set of log houses, in which is the office of Col. 
Barney (the skillful engineer and general manager of the University 
estate). It is a good large room, with a fine open fire. The logs are hewn 
smooth, outside and in, and my bed and table are both very comfort- 
able.”*** Polk and Elliott came to spend Christmas day with Hopkins 
in the wilderness. They planned to lay the cornerstone of the principal 
building on July 4.*” 

The New Englander was impressed with the surroundings. Besides 
drafting maps of roads and sites for buildings, he sketched over two 
dozen water colors of scenes on the domain.1!* The extreme healthful- 
ness of the region, Bishop Hopkins thought, marked it beyond any spot 
within his knowledge as the place for such an institution. “If Lake 
Champlain could be thrown in,” he said, “it would be absolute per- 
fection s;**" 


The constitution and statutes were the principal order of business at 
the next meeting of the trustees, held in New Orleans February 8-13, 
1860, at the aldermen’s chambers.” The sixteen trustees present ac- 
cepted a provisional draft of the constitution, which was ordered printed 
for further consideration and held over for final passage at the next 
meeting. Secretary Lay had become bishop of Arkansas and on Polk’s 
motion the Reverend David Pise of ‘Tennessee succeeded him. 

Theoretically each of the ten dioceses united in the organization of 
the University provided four trustees, the bishop, a presbyter,**® and two 
laymen, a potential attendance of forty. Actually the largest attendance 
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at the first six meetings of the board, including the laying of the corner- 
stone, was twenty-two.**” As events developed, the two new bishops suc- 
ceeding Bishop George W. Freeman of Arkansas, who held provisional 
jurisdiction in Texas, were Henry C. Lay for Arkansas and Alexander 
Gregg for Texas, both of whom had been regularly attending trustees’ 
meetings as clerical members from Alabama and South Carolina re- 
spectively.*** | 

All members of the board—divided equally between clergy and laity 
—had to be communicants of the Episcopal Church. Attendance at the 
meetings by bishops was good, by presbyters fair, and by laymen poor.” 
Twice—at Montgomery and New Orleans—meetings coincided with 
annual interdiocesan conferences, involving in most cases no extra time 
or expense for the delegates, but four times the trustees met exclusively 
as a university board. The board was divided into a group which seemed 
vitally interested and a group which was not. 


The best aspect of the attendance record was the geographical rep- 
resentation. Six dioceses had at least one man at every meeting and 
two others went unrepresented at only one meeting. Texas and Arkan- 
sas, neither fully organized as dioceses, were represented respectively at 
three meetings and at one. Tennessee most often had full delegations, 
followed by Alabama, Florida, and Louisiana. 


A PHYSICAL BEGINNING 


The new educational idea was paraded in full dress before the public 
at the laying of the cornerstone. On October 9, the day before that pre- 
scribed for the great occasion, trustees to the record number of twenty- 
two began arriving at University Place *’° by coach and by rail. They 
found the residences of Polk and Elliott near the proposed central build- 
ing and that of Fairbanks a half mile out on the north bluff. There were 
several cabins occupied by Barney, his crew, and their gear. Near Polk 
Spring *** a row of one-story buildings connected by an encircling piazza, 
canvas covered, housed long rows of cots for the overnight guests. The 
benches from a shed which seated 3,000 people could be removed and 
tables brought in to accommodate 500 for meals. A caterer from Nash- 
ville contracted to supply and serve food. That evening under the stars 
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the Reverend Doctors Charles T. Quintard of Nashville and J. Freeman 
Young of New York, later bishops respectively of Tennessee and Florida, 
rehearsed the impromptu choir for its part in the performance the next 
day.*”” 

Among the complex preparations which preceded such a convocation 
as this, the hauling of the cornerstone was not the least. The six-ton 
piece of marble **° was pulled roughhewn up the mountain from the 
quarry near Elk River by Barney’s chainman, I. T. Miller, driving eight 
yoke of oxen.*** Six weeks were required to polish it. Since plans for 
the central building had not been decided upon, the cornerstone was 
laid on a false foundation of massive sandstone blocks at the apex of a 
gentle slope, the highest point on the domain. 


“Almost like magic the mountain plateau teemed with life, the shriek 
of arriving railway trains, the rumbling of omnibuses and carriages 
brought up for the occasion, the throng of people from the surrounding 
country....A band...from Nashville poured forth its martial strains, 
and booths and peddler wagons indicated a gala day.’’*** Estimates of 
the size of the crowd ranged from 4,000 **° to 10,000.**7 Most eyewit- 
nesses agreed on 5,000. Many were mountain people from the surround- 
ing coves and valleys, who swarmed by foot, wagon, and mule-back, 
bringing their children and their provisions. Others were miners of Tracy 
City, transported on company trains which whistled in every hour. 


With Colonel Rutledge as marshal, the procession moved off at eleven 
o clock through the forest four abreast. The choir and band were fol- 
lowed by specially invited laymen, the trustees, the architects, clergy, 
and bishops. As the procession reached the palisaded enclosure, the 
visitors opened ranks, ard the bishops and clergy, clad in black robes 
and white surplices, the choir and band, the architects and trustees came 
through and stood around the stone. The ladies were invited within the 
enclosure. The band struck up “Hail Columbia.” 


The eight bishops in the procession were Atkinson of North Carolina, 
Francis Huger Rutledge of Florida, Green of Mississippi, Cobbs of Ala- 
bama, Elliott of Georgia, Polk of Louisiana, Otey of Tennessee, and 
Benjamin Bosworth Smith of Kentucky.*** The hundredth Psalm was 
sung, Bishop Rutledge read the scripture, Bishop Atkinson delivered the 
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exhortation. Bishop Cobbs read the collects, and the choir sang the 
Jubilate Deo. 


Bishop Elliott then deposited in the cornerstone a Bible, a prayer book, 
copies of the constitution and the church canons, a bound volume of 
University documents, copies of the journals of the participating dio- 
ceses, assorted Episcopal publications, a church almanac for 1860, and, 
sad to say, several silver coins. Rumors of this treasure prompted Federal 
soldiers three years later to blow up the cornerstone.*”° 


The slab was sealed and Bishop Polk, striking it three times, pro- 
nounced the dedication of the University to “the cultivation of true re- 
ligion, learning, and virtue, that thereby God may be glorified and the 
happiness of man may be advanced.” The Benedicite was sung by the 
choir with instrumental accompaniment, led by Young and Quintard. 


The listeners then repaired a hundred and fifty yards west to the as- 
sembly shelter. Bishop Otey presented the orator, John S. Preston of 
South Carolina. ‘This wealthy planter became famous as a speaker when 
he welcomed home the Palmetto Regiment from the Mexican War. He 
made his most dramatic oration on the floor of his state’s secession con- 
vention not long after his appearance at Sewanee and then became a 
brigadier general of the Confederacy.**® Preston’s address has been 
quoted by so many Sewanee speakers that it would be well to give his 
central theme: 


All power is with the people. ... All are to govern. All therefore must be 
taught to govern, Education must be given to all. Unless we are taught 
to use them in the right way our civil and religious liberties are worthless 
and dangerous boons, .. . Admit this and there cannot be a holier or 
higher purpose than to furnish instruction to our people.*** 


Closing prayers were said by Bishop Green, the Gloria in Excelsis 
was sung, a benediction given, and the ceremonies were recessed for the 
midday banquet. The band played intermittently during the meal and 
between the speeches which followed. 

The first speech was by a former pupil of Otey’s, Commander Mat- 
thew Fontaine Maury.**? The next speaker was Chancellor Frederick 
A. P. Barnard of the University of Mississippi. He called attention to the 
fact that the University of the South would be unique in American edu- 
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cation in having been created “not through the slow growth of years, but 
immediately and at once.” 

Congressman John M. Bright of Tennessee made an address. The last 
speaker was the able, peppery, and diminutive Bishop Benjamin B. 
Smith of Kentucky. He was invited in a subtle effort to secure the active 
participation of his diocese. Of those present that day, he alone is known 
to have viewed the enterprise, especially the location, with a jaundiced 
eye, though he made no allusion to this in his talk.*** Perhaps he remem- 
bered his own failure with the Lexington seminary. A memorandum 
scribbled by Bishop Smith at the time and pasted in one of Bishop Quint- 
ard’s scrapbooks grumbles: 


Sewanee... totally unpractical . .. manners and dress of professors and 
their families will become careless, rude, provincial: and those of the 
students boorish. . . . If an ecclesiastical epidemic should break out, it 
will rage horribly—Puseyism—Revivalism and what not, will find a con- 
genial atmosphere here, for their wildest devastations!!! Class inter- 
course between clerical professors exceptionally narrowing—between 
their ladies even worse. I have no motive but the love of good letters— 
sound morals—and pure and undefiled religion, for wishing the Sewanee 
enterprise abandoned, and a St. Paul or St, Stephens—or St. James—or 
Racine substituted in its stead, either at Huntsville or Winchester.*** 


Happily the Bishop did not broadcast his dark forebodings at the cere- 
mony and apparently nothing disturbed the “most beautiful, bright, and 
cheerful day.”’**° One journalist concluded ecstatically that this “under- 
taking is the most important ever inaugurated in the South, and from 
it... incalculable advantages may be derived by Southern people.’ 

The less formal aspects of the occasion have been described by one of 
the barefooted mountain children playing in the background. 


It was in 1860, I believe, that my grandfather, J. F. Anderson who lived 
about 12 miles from what is now Sewanee, gathered up all of his nu- 
merous family to attend the laying of the Corner Stone of what was in- 
tended to be the first building of the University of the South... . The 
trip was made by wagon and horseback through the mountains, and we 
camped out one night on the way. I was then about 10 years old, and 
remember being scared by the screaming of a wildcat during the night. 
... | will never forget the exciting events of that day. There were cer- 
tainly enough startling events to excite an ignorant country boy... . The 
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first thing I noticed was the great throng of country people, more than I 
had ever seen or have seen since. .. . They had come as we had come on 
foot, horseback and in wagon, drawn by all sorts of teams, from afar and 
near, and they had come prepared to enjoy the day, bringing provisions 
for man and beast; also intoxicating liquor. . . . I saw fighting, horse- 
trading, gambling, all conducted openly and vociferously and without 
the least regard for the ceremonies that were being conducted around 
the corner stone, not over two hundred yards away, where was assem- 
bled also a large throng of better dressed and more orderly people 
around the church dignitaries dressed in their caps and gowns. .. . I 
could not get close enough to hear anything, and I doubt if much was 
heard by anyone more than a few yards away.*** 


CONSTITUTION AND STATUTES 


On Wednesday, October 10, after the triumphant ceremony, the trus- 
tees convened with Polk acting as president. The principal item of busi- 
ness was the adoption of the constitution and statutes.**° Earlier at New 
Orleans, Polk outlined to the trustees his efforts “‘to obtain . . . the pro- 
grammes and examine the working machinery of the most eminent 
institutions of learning in our own country and in Europe.”**? He ac- 
knowledged aid from the President of the United States **° and em- 
bassies in England, France, and the German states. Besides foreign pub- 
lications there were outlines of organizational systems of American 
schools and memoranda of numerous individuals, supplemented by 
personal inspection of committee members.*** Looking back, Mrs. Polk 
remembered: 


I now, for the first time [winter of 1849-1850], heard my husband speak 
of his wish to establish a university which should enlist the sympathy of 
all the States... . In the spring of 1852 he began to collect information 
relative to the educational systems of England, France, and Prussia, and 
to consult with some of his friends.**? 


There need be no hesitation in giving to Polk a large share of credit 
for the organizational scheme. Bishop Green made a clear statement in 
his Chancellor’s Address of 1869 *** that he considered Polk primarily 
responsible, with assistance from Otey and Elliott. Of Polk, Hopkins 
says: 
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He brought with him at that time [December, 1859] a large box en- 
tirely filled with . .. correspondence with . . . the Old World, as well as 
laboriously and thoroughly digested projects for a southern university 
which, when completed, was to be the noblest and best-endowed in 
Christendom. .. . I was amazed and delighted at the combination of 
original genius, lofty enterprise, and Christian hope with the utmost 
degree of practical wisdom, cautious investigation, exquisite tact, and 
indefatigable energy, which far surpassed all that I could conceive in 
the bounds of human efficiency.*** 


The nineteen articles of the constitution and the twenty-three statutes 
exceed five thousand words.**° They were so detailed as to make it ob- 
vious that the authors planned frequent revision, especially of the stat- 
utes. For instance, salaries of several officers were specified. The ideas 
expressed in the previously published addresses were incorporated, 
namely, perpetual ownership by the Protestant Episcopal Church and 
government by a board composed of the bishop, a clergyman and two 
laymen from each of ten listed dioceses, the clergymen and laymen 
elected and accountable to their respective diocesan conventions. A 
quorum of trustees was fifteen if there were present at least one bishop, 
one clergyman, and one layman. The board, not self-perpetuating but 
perpetual by the succession of bishops and elected representatives, would 
be virtually impossible to stack, buy, or put pressure on. The base of 
power would be spread over a wide geographical area. The board could 
accept at its pleasure applications from other dioceses to join in the 
support and government of the University.**° 


Few men were better qualified than Fairbanks to make an interpre- 
tation of the nature of the University’s board of trustees. It was, Fair- 
banks thought, a body corporate, not a convention of delegates. Each 
trustee had the same power as any other trustee.**" Votes were of equal 
weight, whether episcopal, clerical, or lay. Trustees were to act indi- 
vidually and separately, not in conjunction with co-trustees elected from 
the same diocese. No trustee was amenable to or under the control of 
any other. A majority of votes cast determined the question. Vote by 
orders was optional, this bicameral feature requiring a majority among 
bishops as one order and a majority among clerical and lay trustees 
voting together as the other order. The vote by orders presumably would 
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counterbalance the idealistic and spiritual thinking of the bishops against 
the hard practicality of the realistic laymen and would prevent domina- 
tion by either group. : 

The government envisioned by the founders was oligarchical in form, 
with virtually all power residing in the nonresident board of trustees or 
in an executive committee designated by them. The trustees “shall have 
the entire management and supervision of the affairs, concerns, and 
property of the University.”” Ample financial means were taken for 
granted. ‘The trustees reserved to themselves not only large stated powers 
but all unstated powers.*** Unless it was assumed that the board would 
delegate powers very freely, it must be admitted that the centralizing 
of administrative power as well as policy control in the hands of trustees 
who only met once a year was unwise. The trustees, not the administra- 
tive head, theoretically appointed and removed professors, assistant pro- 
fessors, lecturers, and fellows. 

The statutes directly contradicted the constitution by allowing the 
vice-chancellor ‘“‘control over all . . . departments.” A handsome salary 
of $6,000 was designated for him. His recommendations to the annual 
session of the trustees were limited to those which were approved by a 
committee of senior professors called by the Oxonian title of hebdoma- 
dal board. The statutes are not explicit but presumably the vice-chan- 
cellor would not teach. He probably was not expected to raise money. 
When a professor or officer became negligent, the vice-chancellor could 
“advise and remonstrate’’**® with him, and upon continuance of such 
negligence, must, after first giving notice of his intention, file with the 
erring one a copy of the protest which he planned to make to the trustees. 
A weak “control” to be sure, but indubitably Oxonian. 

As demonstrated during the administration of Josiah Gorgas (1872- 
1878) and his successors in the vice-chancellorship, the constitution and 
statutes imposed unsatisfactory restrictions on the executive head. This 
handicap did not become apparent under Bishop Quintard, the first vice- 
chancellor, when an executive committee of trustees, meeting frequently 
and awed by his personality, gave the authority of the board to the vice- 
chancellor as that authority was needed. At the close of Quintard’s ad- 
ministration the executive committee was abolished and, although 
reinstated later, never had adequate authority until the 1930’s, when a 
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board of fourteen regents, acting as the trustees’ executive committee, 
was given sufficient authority to allow consummation of necessary 
transactions in the interim between annual meetings. 

The constitution and statutes said nothing about requiring officers, 
professors, or students to be Episcopalian, though all trustees would be. 
Nothing was said about doctrine but chapel attendance would be re- 
quired of students, faculty, and staff.*°° 


BROAD SCOPE OF CURRICULUM 


The ambitious nature of the project is seen by an enumeration of the 
“schools” which would be established : *** 


Greek Language and Literature 

Latin Language and Literature 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Metaphysics 

History and Archaeology 

Natural Science, with Cabinets and Gardens 

Geology, Mineralogy, and Paleontology 

Civil Engineering, Construction, Architecture, and Drawing 

Theoretical and Experimental Chemistry 

Chemistry Applied to Agriculture and the Arts 

Theory and Practice of Agriculture with Farm Attached 

Moral Science and Evidences of Christian Religion 

English Language and Literature 

French Language and Literature 

German Language and Literature 

Spanish Language and Literature 

Italian Language and Literature 

Oriental Language and Literature 

Philosophy of Language 

Philosophy of Education 

Rhetoric, Criticism, Elocution, and Composition 

American History and Antiquities 

Ethnology and Universal Geography 

Astronomy (with Observatory) and Physical Geography 

Political Science, Political Economy, Statistics, Law of Nations, Spirit 
of Laws, General Principles of Government and Constitution of the 
United States | 
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Commerce and Trade, including History and Laws of Banking, Ex- 
change, Insurance, Brokerage, and Bookkeeping 

Theology 

Law 

Medicine 

Mines and Mining 

Fine Arts, including Sacred Music. 


Each “school” would be headed by a professor and would correspond 
to a modern “department.” Diplomas would be granted by each school 
on completion of specified work. The A.B. degree would be conferred on 
an individual who held diplomas from the schools of moral science, 
Greek, Latin, mathematics, physics, and English. Presumably other 
studies would not add credit for the bachelor of arts degree. ‘The A.M. 
requirements were metaphysics, chemistry, political science, rhetoric, 
French (including the ability to speak the language), and another mod- 
ern language. The vagueness of this section, in view of the ornate curric- 
ulum, may have resulted from the realization that the yet unhired 
faculty would have contributions to make to academic patterns. Ap- 
propriate degrees for professional schools were left to the several profes- 
sors of those schools. The hebdomadal board would award degrees 
subject to the approval of the trustees who alone would award honorary 
degrees. 

The statutes introduced one concept **? which marked the life of the 
University until the turn of the century. The students would live with 
private families in groups of twelve or less that they might be under the 
refining influences of home life during college days. Bishop Elliott 
thought that the domain would attract the best society of the South, 
that hundreds would own summer homes, and that retired persons 
would contribute to the atmosphere of gracious living which it was 
planned to encourage. 

With the adoption of the constitution and statutes an executive com- 
mittee of seven trustees was appointed with “full power and authority 
... to attend to all those matters connected with the success of the Uni- 
versity, which they may deem necessary.’’*** The finance committee re- 
ported expenses of $18,153.63 since the last meeting, and estimated that 
cornerstone ceremonies would cost about $8,000. As assets, the com- 
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mittee listed notes deposited with the University treasurers in the follow- 
ing dioceses: 


PEQUISEOTI CN ry awed ores REE GARD pet tpt oie 9 co jug bey): $264,160.00 
ATA Te eee Cee ort en ener tt ait che ROM eae 52,259.99 
eee etre ee Eee Peasy Ab ues Weise badted kts sls bi odk ated 28,480.00 
ES BOA FAY yh Toil et neg a 8 a a hear ee aM 7,320.00 
1 PES EN oA AE BPRS 2 Sit ea ny Sine ey a ANS yu aR 1,240.00 
POR Carolinas. k SOG Ua ALO, B® AG 1,180.00 
PAISCOLATICOUSH Lites kitnct dhzt,t Wixe toca gute? AG). Ae Meats Oe 13,450.00 

$368,089.99 


To this they added subscriptions of $25,400 and the promise of 
$25,000 made by T. D. Warren, not yet reduced to a note, for a total 
of $418,489.99. The committee evaluated other assets as follows: 


Merdomainatoewanee. 1/0 Oy Sh et oP Te $100,000 
Transportation on Sewanee railroad..................- 20,000 
Be CRACOAD Sh tak Paks iba talcet as ccrapt cont ahaa «24s 7,000 
Pe PeCEOT [MDCT Ls erates aoxetsce nay leeceiretesecfie > ta 3,000 


These assets, added to the approximately $375,000 net from subscrip- 
tions, gave a total of $505,000, enough to qualify for the minimum figure 
set in the original proposals. 

The executive committee was instructed to lay out streets and give 
two months’ notice of readiness to lease lots on the domain. They were 
authorized to select the winning plan from artists’ drawings for the prin- 
cipal building and to pay $400 for it.*** 


GATHERING CLOUDS 


During the winter of 1860-1861 University Place was occupied by 
the families of Bishops Polk and Elliott, Postmaster W. H. ‘Tomlinson 
and his family, and Colonel Barney and his workmen. The small settle- 
ment shared the political tension of the South. When South Carolina 
seceded in December, the Elliott children raised their version of a Con- 
federate flag in front of their house.*** Bishop and Mrs. Elliott were “hot 
for secession.”’ Colonel Barney had painful misgivings.*** Christmas was 
celebrated that week with eggnog at the Elliotts’ and charades at the 
Polks’. In February, Franklin County, under the spirited leadership of 
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Colonel Peter Turney, grew tired of the hesitation of Tennessee and 
joined the militant southern states by passing its own ordinance of se- 
cession at a popular meeting in Winchester and petitioning for annexa- 
tion to Alabama.**” 

On March 23 Polk and Elliott addressed a circular letter from Uni- 
versity Place to the bishops whose dioceses were in the Confederate 
States. ‘They proposed a convention to be held in Montgomery on July 
3, 1861, for the purpose of considering the relationship of the southern 
dioceses to the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States.*** 
Bishop Elliott presided over the convention which resolved that it was 
necessary that the dioceses within the seceded states form an independ- 
ent organization. 

On the evening of April 12, when the first shell was fired from Fort 
Johnson at Fort Sumter, unknown persons at Sewanee set fire to the 
Elliott and Polk houses. The Elliotts had gone to Georgia two days be- 
fore, but Mrs. Polk and her children had remained. They barely es- 
caped. Later other attempts were made to burn the University build- 
ings and Colonel Barney’s residence. Bishop Polk in New Orleans was 
outraged. “Such a diabolical spirit and heart I never before heard of.” 
His son and biographer feels that it was then that he entered into the 
solitary inward struggle which resulted in his taking arms.*”® 

He had entered the Confederate army before the next meeting of the 
board of trustees, October 14-21, 1861, in Columbia, South Carolina. 
Seventeen trustees *°° met there simultaneously with the council con- 
vened to adopt a constitution for the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Confederate States of America.*** ‘The prevailing atmosphere of the 
meeting was optimistic as far as the University was concerned. The 
executive committee was given full discretionary powers with reference 
to the domain and was specifically authorized to establish a preparatory 
school at Sewanee as funds contributed for the purpose might become 
available. Bishop Elliott resigned as endowment commissioner, wanting 
“to place everything in as snug a condition as possible, and wait 
events, | | 

After the Columbia meeting Bishop Otey placed the University do- 
main in the care of Fairbanks, a fellow member of the executive com- 
mittee. Fairbanks remained at Sewanee with his family until the fall of 
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Nashville and then went to Marietta, Georgia, where he entered the 
Confederate forces,*** serving as a major in the commissary department 
which supplied the hospitals of the Army of Tennessee. 


THE POWER AND THE GLORY 


The Sewanee idea exceeded in scope anything previously attempted 
on the North American continent. About it was a Utopian air. Despite 
Otey’s stout nationalism, much of the overwhelming response had been 
for the glory of the South. The idea was a natural concomitant of the 
growing southern self-consciousness of the 1850’s. In the high noon of 
southern history, building a great educational and cultural center had a 
civic as well as religious appeal which Polk was not slow to seize upon.*** 
The idea received immediate public acceptance. Pressed forward with 
diligence, its progress was unchecked. Every expectation was justified, 
the most optimistic goals appeared attainable. Each of the nine pro- 
posals in the joint letter of 1856 had been followed. A remarkable do- 
main had been received. Financial stability seemed secure. In 1856 Polk 
had written to Elliott: 


There is no reason why . . . we might not in five years have a Church 
University which would rival the establishment at Harvard or Yale. 
... A movement of some kind is indispensable to rally and unite us, to 
develop our resources and demonstrate our power. We must rise above 
diocesan considerations.*® 


In 1860 he was able to report to his diocese: “No similar enterprise in 
this country has ever met with so much consideration or been the re- 
cipient of so large an amount of substantial aid, at so early a period of 
its career.’’*°° 
Twenty-five years before the laying of the Sewanee cornerstone, a 
French visitor to America had written a study of the nation pitched in 
sympathetic tones. But at Washington City, Alexis de ‘Tocqueville had 
smiled with incredulity. 
_The Americans traced out the circuit of an immense city on the site 
which they intended to make their capitol, but which, up to the present 
time is hardly more densely peopled than Pontoise, though, according 


to them, it will one day contain a million inhabitants. They have al- 
ready rooted up trees for ten miles around, lest they should interfere 
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with the future citizens of this imaginary metropolis. They have erected 
a magnificent palace for Congress in the center of the city and have 
given it the pompous name of the Capitol.*®" 


The imagination of Polk and his fellow-dreamers is not unlike that 
which dictated the selection of the site at Washington. Many years ahead 
of their time, these men knew a measure of success, for, until matters 
were taken out of their hands by the irrepressible conflict, success was at 
their grasp. 


NOTES FOR CHAPTER ONE 


* The origin of the name Sewanee is unknown but several theories have been ad- 
vanced: (1) a variant of “Shawnee” from Creek word Sawant meant “echo”; (2) a 
derivative of the Shawnee word Shawano connoted “southern”; (3) Sewanee in 
Shawnee meant “lost”? as of a river sinking underground to rise further on (Lost 
Creek Cove below Point Disappointment is bounded on three sides by the University 
domain and is fed by Sewanee springs) ; (4) Th’wanwee in Shawnee meant “foggy” 
or “misty”; (5) both Cumberland River and Cumberland Mountains were called 
Shawan, Shawne, or Sewanee by the Indians; (6) Suwannee, the river, is thought to 
be a corruption of the Spanish San Juan; and (7) the Sawanee Indians, migrating 
from the Rocky Mountains eastward, gave their tribal name to a village on the east 
bank of the Mississippi above Memphis and also to the Cumberland plateau and 
river. Sources (all in Sewanee Archives), in order, are (1) J. W. Parnell to S. D. 
Hinman, November 14, 1885; (2) ibid.; (3) S. D. Hinman to Telfair Hodgson, De- 
cember 5, 1885; (4) ibid.; (5) William Giles Dix, ‘“‘Address, 1859,” Telfair Hodgson 
(ed.), University Papers, Ser. A, No. 1 (Sewanee, 1888), Reprints of the Documents 
and Proceedings of the Board of Trustees of the University of the South Prior to 1860, 
p. 142, hereafter cited as Hodgson (ed.), Reprints of Documents Prior to 1860; (6) 
John M. Lea to Hodgson, December 6, 1885; and (7) A. S. Colyar to Hodgson, n.d. 
[circa 1885] (Sewanee Archives). The story that Sewanee meant “Mother Moun- 
tain” seems to be apocryphal. The present authority at the Smithsonian Institution, 
John P. Harrington, thinks the second theory is correct. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


IDEAL REVISITED 
1861-1868 


Hite TEN-YEAR period of grace allowed by the Sewanee Mining 
Company land grant was prophetically accurate. Conditions in the South 
were such that no progress in building a university could be made until 
hostilities ceased. Then three and a half years were scarcely enough in 
which to collect funds and make arrangements for a school which, 
when it opened, could be titled a university only by courtesy. 

The military actions of the Civil War had little direct influence on 
the physical properties of the University. Three accounts have been 
written of the minor engagements which took place on the domain.* 
The few frame buildings were burned, most of them by neighboring 
Union sympathizers, some by Federal troops.” There was something 
dramatic about Polk’s retreating over Sewanee mountain in July, 1863, 
just eleven months before he was killed. He must have been oppressed 
by the desolation there and by the knowledge of the far greater loss the 
University had suffered in the reversals of the southern planters who 
had seemed prepared in 1859 to support it so generously. There was a 
sadness about the destruction of the cornerstone and the scattering of 
papers, records, and letters by Federal soldiers. 

After the summer of 1863 the quiet of the forest remained relatively 
unbroken until the war was over. Underbrush covered the charred tim- 
bers. An occasional passerby stopped to refresh himself at the cool 
springs which slaked the thirst of some hundred thousand men during 
the seesawing military movements. 

As the various Confederate commanders surrendered during April, 
1865, beginning with Lee at Appomattox and ending with Edmund 
Kirby-Smith * in Texas, there were many more elemental problems in 
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the South than resurrecting universities. Countless plantations were out 
of production. Land values declined as much as 90 per cent. Food was 
short, money almost nonexistent. Cotton had been confiscated.* Sher- 
man’s path of destruction was the longest and widest but there were | 
other areas of devastation. And where lands had not been laid waste, 
there was a labor problem. Hundreds of thousands of former slaves were 
on the road, moving toward no particular destination, just traveling. 
In some cities matters were even worse. Atlanta lay in ashes. An am- 
munition explosion had shattered twelve blocks of Mobile.’ Strife-torn 
New Orleans was in the third of a fifteen-year period of occupation and 
reconstruction in which one bitter mistake was piled on another. The 
railroads of the South were three-fourths inactive.® True, the Nashville 
and Chattanooga was still in operation. For reasons which were no 
better understood than other aspects of his military strategy, General 
Braxton Bragg did not blow up the long tunnel under Sewanee moun- 
tain when he retreated across the plateau on his way to bloody Mission- 
ary Ridge.” Access to Sewanee from the outside world still existed by 
way of the coal spur from Cowan. 


THE SUPPORTING CHURCH 


Devastation to church buildings throughout the South was wide- 
spread. Diocesan journals of the sixties detail the evidence and the 
record of ‘Tennessee is typical. Its churches were used as hospitals, ord- 
nance depots, stables, and barracks. St. Paul’s, Chattanooga, later col- 
lected $3,640 from the Federal government for damages but few others 
were so fortunate. Immanuel Church, La Grange, a brick building, was 
used for ammunition storage. Its blinds were broken, chancel furniture 
destroyed, pews used for coffins, stoves stolen, and the bare walls de- 
faced. St. Paul’s, Franklin, was so disfigured that it lost its character as 
a church and was used after the war as a carpenter shop. Ravenscroft 
Chapel near Randolph was in ruins.* 


In Louisiana, Sewanee’s trustee, the Reverend William ‘T. Leacock, 
told the twenty-fifth convention of the diocese: “Our church edifices 
have almost all been injured and some totally destroyed. Our people 
have been so deeply impoverished that they can neither repair their 
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edifices nor support their ministers.’’® In 1866 there were only two self- 
supporting parishes in the diocese of Florida. In South Carolina there 
was no self-sustaining parish outside the city of Charleston. The clergy 
of South Carolina earned their living by “fishing, farming, and me- 
chanic arts.”*” Surely there was reasonable excuse for putting idealistic 
educational plans in the background. If an attempt to create a com- 
munity on a wild mountaintop in 1857 had been a challenging task, 
what would it be now with the South almost a wasteland? 


TENNESSEE INITIATES REVIVAL 


For five months after the war ended there was no sign that the Uni- 
versity of the South would revive. Of the ten dioceses which had equal 
responsibility for the institution, ‘Tennessee was the only one which took 
positive action at its first postwar convention. In September the clergy 
and the lay leaders of that diocese assembled at Nashville to name a 
bishop to succeed Otey, who had died two years before. The election 
of the Reverend Charles Todd Quintard, chaplain of the Army of Ten- 
nessee, marked the point at which the University of the South returned 
from the realm of dead hopes. The convention resolved: 

That a standing committee to consist of five members, of whom the 

bishop of the diocese shall be the permanent chairman, be appointed 

.. . to consult with the executive committee of the University of the 

South," and... [establish] a theological training school on the do- 

main.... | 

That said committee shall have full power to act for the diocese of 

Tennessee .. . and be authorized to... present this subject to other 


dioceses . . . and to solicit funds for the immediate erection of build- 
ings... and salaries of at least two professors.” 


Although this resolution was proposed by Quintard, whose remark- 
able talents and unquenchable enthusiasm later made the University 
a going concern, the importance of two trustees should not be over- 
looked. They were the Reverend David Pise, secretary of the board, 
and George R. Fairbanks, both members of the executive committee 
appointed at the 1861 meeting in Columbia. Earlier in September they 
had met Quintard on the train and the three had discussed the possi- 
bility of reviving the University. 
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In the history of Sewanee, the reunion of the Episcopal Church in 
1865 is a matter of some importance. Other denominations which split 
in the sectional dispute continued separation after the war. Had the 
Episcopal Church remained divided, the support of northern bishops 
would not have been obtained by Quintard on his trip to England to 
secure funds to open the University. Without northern aid at critical 
times, small as it was, the University might well have failed. Indeed, 
Sewanee became a focal point in the southern church for an attitude of 
moderation. Its first three vice-chancellors had ties with the North, 
Quintard and Josiah Gorgas by birth and Telfair Hodgson ** by rec- 
torship of a parish in New Jersey. Quintard’s diary convincingly re- 
cords his desire to wipe out the war’s bitterness. 

Although Elliott, presiding bishop of the southern church, did not 
take initiative toward reunion, an obstacle had been removed by the 
death of Polk, whose “defection” to enter the Confederate army had 
received almost unanimous disapprobation in the North. On the other 
hand a vexing problem had been raised by the consecration in 1862 of 
Bishop Richard Hooker Wilmer of Alabama without the approval of 
the northern dioceses. Southerners wanted his consecration recognized. 
The status of Arkansas, raised from a missionary district to a diocese 
by the southern church, was another issue. Most serious bar to reunion 
was the strong anti-southern feeling of the Radicals in the northern 
church.** 


REUNION OF THE CHURCH 


No other northern bishop felt toward the South as did John Henry 
Hopkins of Vermont who by seniority of consecration became presiding 
bishop for the critical triennial of 1865. On his landscaping visit the idea 
of the University had impressed him. He thought Polk particularly able. 
Hopkins’ friendship with Elliott was close. His son had been a tutor in 
the Elliott home and the two families had preserved that bond.*’ Bishop 
Hopkins felt he had a personal stake in the southern educational enter- 
prise and felt grateful for the modest monetary contribution it had made 
to his Vermont chapel. On July 12, 1865, he addressed a letter to the 
southern bishops: “I trust I shall enjoy the precious gratification of see- 
ing you... at the regular triennial meeting.” He asked the northern 
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bishops to join him in signing this letter, but when only three replied, 
none willing, he sent it over his own signature.*® Hopkins’ statesman- 
ship, influenced by southern attachments and revealed in astute con- 
ciliatory maneuvers, stamped him with greatness and gave the unopened 
University a unique, if coincidental, importance in Episcopal history. 
Bishops Atkinson and Lay, relatives by marriage, and Bishop-elect 
Quintard presented themselves at the convention and were warmly 
received.*’ The drama of the occasion was highlighted when the secre- 
tary began the unaltered roll call with “Alabama.” Bishop Wilmer was 
not present but his consecration was accepted. Bishop Lay was willing 
to have Arkansas revert to a missionary jurisdiction. Bishop Elliott 
passed by the opportunity of leading the southern church back into the 
fold not because of personal antipathy to the idea but because of the 
feeling that his position demanded a judicious detachment.** Quintard 
was consecrated bishop in Philadelphia on October 11 with Bishop 
Hopkins as consecrator. Five northern bishops and Bishop Francis Ful- 
ford of Montreal took part in the consecration of the former Confed- 
erate chaplain. So it was | 


The consecration of Bishop Quintard for the vacant Southern diocese 
of Tennessee [that] crowned the work of reunion, so far as it could be 
consummated at that session, and the wise and loving moderation with 
which all the delicate points involved were handled insured the volun- 
tary surrender of the Southern organization within a few months.’® 


Significantly, on the very day of his consecration Quintard wrote his 
friend Reverend John Austin Merrick to meet him at Sewanee to dis- 
cuss plans for revival.”° 


QUINTARD, THE REFOUNDER 


Bishop Quintard, who was to exert an unparalleled influence on the 
University of the South for the first thirty years of its active existence, 
was a Connecticut Yankee, born in Stamford on December 22, 1824.” 
His father was Isaac Quintard, of a Huguenot family traced by the 
genealogist Reverend Charles W. Baird to the early days of the re- 
formed faith in France.” Leaving France after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, the family settled for a while in Bristol and there be- 
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came identified with the Church of England. In America, the Quin- 
tards went to Rhode Island, then New York, and finally Connecticut. 

Isaac Quintard was a man of wealth and education. He sent his son 
to the fashionable Trinity School, New York. Charles Todd left Trinity — 
because of ill health and was tutored by the Reverend James W. Bradin. 
He attended Columbia College and later received his M.D. from the 
Medical Department of the University of the City of New York.” For 
a year he interned at Bellevue, then called the Alms House and Prison 
Hospital. He went to Macon, Georgia, to join in medical practice a 
relative, Dr. William Nephew King. He moved briefly to Athens and 
again, because of his health, moved, this time to Roswell. There he 
married Eliza Catherine Hand on October 19, 1848. He wrote for 
medical journals and was corresponding secretary of the Georgia Med- 
ical Society.** 

Three years later the Quintards moved to Memphis, where the doc- 
tor became a member of the faculty of the local medical school and 
editor of the Medical Recorder. In 1853 he was awarded the honorary 
degree, master of arts, by Columbia. Years later the health officer of 
the city of Nashville wrote him, ‘“‘repeated references to your Medicine 
addresses and papers published when you were professor at Memphis 
. .. have given me the highest opinion of your merits as a pioneer in 
State Medicine.’’”® | 

Vivacious, demonstrative, ardent, the young Episcopalian soon at- 
tracted the attention of Bishop Otey. By 1854 Quintard was studying 
for the ministry under Otey’s personal direction. ‘Two parting gifts pre- 
sented to him by friends of the Memphis medical faculty hint of his 
personality. One of them was an ornate Bible and the other a gold- 
headed walking cane with a keen fourteen-inch blade inside.?* The 
Reverend Doctor Quintard moved to the Church of the Advent in 
Nashville in the latter part of 1856. Within three years he became so 
prominent among the young men of the city that the newly formed Rock 
City Guard elected him chaplain and the first public parade of the 
group was to attend Sunday service in the Church of the Advent. On 
the outbreak of the war he was asked by petition to be chaplain of the 
First Tennessee Regiment. He first served in the Army of Northern 
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Virginia, and later retreated with Polk’s Corps of Bragg’s Army of 
Tennessee into Georgia. 

According to his biographer, he was “probably the most widely 
known and best beloved” of all the chaplains of the Confederacy.” 
He won the friendship of many soldiers, including an impressive num- 
ber of high-ranking officers and principal citizens of the Confederacy, 
not a few of whom he baptized. His war memoirs, written in 1896, are 
especially valuable since they mention subsequent careers of men he 
had met in the field. A prolific diarist, he kept almost daily records from 
1861 until 1898 and adorned approximately fifty of these volumes with 
letters, invitations, photographs, and newspaper clippings.”* 

Bishop Quintard was an eloquent preacher. Year after year he was 
asked to repeat ““The Samson Sermon.” All of this fire in the pulpit did 
not, however, prevent an occasional grammar school cadet from nod- 
ding in the early service with which Sewanee started each day on its 
knees. When a tousled head would slump forward, the bishop would 
point to the young sinner and say, “Wake that boy up. I am talking to 
him !””?? 

Bishop Quintard’s two brothers, George and Edward,*° underwrote 
some of his philanthropies. George Quintard gave $50,000 for Quin- 
tard Memorial Hall, the present barracks of Sewanee Military Acad- 
emy. Mrs. George Quintard is said to have joked, “It’s fine to have a 
bishop in the family but it’s an expensive luxury.’’** 


MENDICANT UNAS HAMED 


Throughout his ministry Quintard raised money for one cause after 
another. In Columbus, Georgia, a month before the end of the war, 
he found that the Reverend William N. Hawks was dying of cancer. 
Quintard took time from his clerical and medical duties to raise “three 
or four thousand dollars” to pay off the debts of this Sewanee trustee. 
On one occasion he remarked that the fitting epitaph for his own tomb- 
stone would be “And the Beggar Died.”** In June, 1866, he went to 
New York to preach the Commencement sermon at General Theologi- 
cal Seminary. Bishop Hopkins was there and also the influential Bishop 
Horatio Potter. As though it were an accident, Bishop Quintard wrote 
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that the offertory ‘“‘was very kindly given me for our own Training 
School at Sewanee.”** It was more than coincidence that, everywhere 
in America and England Quintard went, offerings were earmarked for 
the University of the South. 

When once he directed his enthusiasm toward the University, he 
never wavered as its most effective advocate. It would be unfair to say 
that Sewanee came before his diocese, for his episcopacy was remarkably 
productive and his diocese, at his death, one of the strongest in the 
South. He was a strong man, usually acting upon mature judgment but 
not necessarily on form. His diaries reveal that he seized upon every 
opportunity of potential benefit to the University. His activity was pro- 
digious. He wrote in his diary “‘one piece of advice . . . every now and 
then to be completely idle. . . . I wonder when I shall find time ‘to do 
nothing at all.’ ’’** His successor, Bishop Thomas Frank Gailor, said of 
Quintard and Sewanee: “He pervaded it. Its Sewanee Spirit was his 
spirit. Its atmosphere was in a large measure his creation. No stranger 
came here that he did not welcome. There was no sorrow to which he 
did not minister . . . no suffering that he did not try to cheer.”’*” 

Quintard was not uniformly loved, as implied by Bishop Gailor, nor 
even universally admired. ‘Twice he considered selling his house at 
Sewanee, discouraged by the feeling among several critics that “Ten- 
nessee had too much influence at Sewanee.” He did not, like Polk, 
enjoy the unreserved approbation of his peers. Resentment was evi- 
dent at times.** His loyalty was always to ideas and ideals, rather than 
to men. With many, as with Fairbanks, this never caused conflict. With 
others it did. At the time of General Gorgas’ resignation as vice-chan- 
cellor in 1878, he was bitterly opposed to Quintard and recorded in his 
diary, “All *” believe him unworthy of trust, who have had dealings 
with him. He is a bad man in my estimation unworthy of the robes he 
wears, & does his holy calling great wrong in exercising it.”** After Gor- 
gas’ stroke at Tuscaloosa in 1879, Mrs. Gorgas wrote her son William, 
‘““He never speaks harshly now, of anyone, even making excuses for 
Bishop Quintard’s inconsistencies.’’*° 

Quintard lived at Sewanee from 1866 until his death in 1898. He 
held only one University office, besides the trusteeship conferred by his 
episcopal status. He was the first vice-chancellor, accepting the post in 
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1867 when it seemed no one else would take the responsibility. He of- 
fered to resign in 1870, and did resign in favor of Gorgas in 1872. His 
influence was purely that of his personality, his persuasiveness, and the 
fact that, alone of all persons connected with the University, he was 
able year after year to raise substantial amounts of money. He was a 
worthy successor to Polk and probably the most influential Episco- 
palian in the South during Reconstruction. 


FAIRBANKS, THE Goop RIGHT ARM 


George Rainsford Fairbanks, confidant of and collaborator with 
Quintard and the last surviving founder,*® has no serious contender for 
the title of first layman in early Sewanee. He was so closely identified 
with the University for forty-nine years that an evaluation of the insti- 
tution requires a brief study of his life. He was born in Watertown, New 
York, in 1820.** He attended Petit Seminaire, Montreal, received a 
master’s degree from Union College, Schenectady, and was admitted 
to the New York bar. In 1842 he was appointed clerk of the United 
States circuit court in St. Augustine, Florida, and by 1860, when he 
moved to Sewanee, he had served as state senator (1846-1847), presi- 
dential elector for Lewis Cass (1848), mayor of St. Augustine (1857), 
and repeatedly as deputy to the Episcopal general convention. He was 
present at the second meeting of the board of trustees and he attended 
nearly every succeeding meeting until his death in 1906. He was the 
first in 1860 to build a home at Sewanee with the first founders, Polk 
and Elliott; he was the first in 1866 to build beside the second founder, 
Bishop Quintard.* In the Confederacy he was chief quartermaster for 
the Tennessee army’s hospital department. At Sewanee he was the first 
commissioner of buildings and lands. He divided his time between 
Tennessee and Florida, where he was one of the state’s largest land- 
holders ** and where he became president of the Florida Fruit Exchange 
and of the Florida Historical Society, which he helped organize. Called 
“the foremost historian of Florida,’’** he edited for a time the Florida 
Weekly Mirror from his winter home (after 1880) in Fernandina. His 
History of Florida, first published in 1871, was adopted in its rewritten 
third edition by the state school system in 1904. His History and An- 
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tiquities of St. Augustine is lmked with the development of that city as 
a tourist attraction. 

Fairbanks is the only man who has written a book-length history of 
the University of the South. Almost eighty when he began it, he dis- 
played maturity of judgment in the astute interpretations of the ideals” 
of the founders, the concept of the domain, the potentialities of the 
University as a unifying factor in the southern Episcopal Church. It 
stands among the best sources of material on the University. 

Like Quintard, Fairbanks encountered opposition. The diocese of 
Tennessee failed to re-elect him deputy to the 1877 general conven- 
tion.** He was removed as commissioner of buildings and lands by the 
trustees in 1878. William P. DuBose says: “He was not always under- 


stood or appreciated . . . his silent endurance and survival of all the 
trials that beset himself or assailed his trust ... won him the... place 
he has . . . —the patriarch of Sewanee.’’*° 


Fairbanks was the de facto architect of early Sewanee. He antici- 
pated the modern utilitarians. Though all of his buildings were con- 
structed in the days of the most devious carpenter-gothic, he fastened 
no gingerbread on University buildings. He built plain, unadorned 
halls from timber locally cut and locally milled. 

Like Quintard, Fairbanks continued his services to the University 
after he ceased to be a member of the paid staff. He was elected lay 
trustee from the diocese of Florida and he was actively associated with 
the successive administrations. He was discussing the University’s busi- 
ness with Quintard’s son-in-law, Vice-Chancellor Benjamin Lawton 
Wiggins, over a table littered with maps of the domain, when he had 
his final heart attack.*’ 

In his conduct of the University’s affairs and in his History of the 
University of the South Fairbanks was the interpreter of the domain. 
He seized the founders’ concept of a great landed site and held fast to 
the idea, using every opportunity to teach the second generation what 
the founders had envisioned. Seclusion, that perfection might be at- 
tempted under the most favorable circumstances; insulation, that in- 
terference might be repelled or controlled; altitude, that the beacon on 
a hill might be seen afar—these were the intangibles between lines 
describing boundaries, trees, springs, coal, and stone. 
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If the bishops and their fellow dreamers who selected the site of the 
University in 1857 had known the problems their isolation and altitude 
would bring—the building and maintenance of roads for automotive 
traffic, the blasting of pipe lines through solid rock, the repair of miles 
of power and telephone lines broken in mountain ice storms—some 
among them still would have wanted the domain at Sewanee. It be- 
came a physical expression of what they were trying to do spiritually. 
Fairbanks intuitively knew this and his life’s work was to defend it. 

These two men, Fairbanks and Quintard, both from the North and 
both of the Confederacy, a layman and a bishop, the one patient, 
methodical, practical, and the other dynamic, inspiring, sophisticated, 
each with complete confidence in the other—these two formed the 
team which set the University on its way. 


TO RECALL A DREAM 


Following the action of Tennessee’s convention Quintard, Fairbanks, 
and Pise directed a letter dated January 13, 1866, to the surviving 
members of the executive committee of the University, Whittle and 
Griffin, with a copy to Chancellor Elliott. Retention of the land de- 
pended on activation of the educational establishment. They optimis- 
tically presumed that endowment held by diocesan treasurers was 
available and they enumerated the actions taken by the diocese of 
Tennessee. The letter suggested that the executive committee build, 
with what funds could be secured for the purpose, simple frame struc- 
tures “for the accommodation of a boys’ classical school,” which would 
be a self-supporting nucleus of a future university and involve no finan- 
cial liabilities. Bishop Quintard, said the letter, already had collected 
funds for the establishing of a theological training school. An agent 
should be appointed to solicit $6,000, a sum necessary to begin the 
project. Suitable instructors were thought to be available and students 
ready to enter.** Favorable replies were quickly received from all ad- 
dressees. 

The next month construction began with Fairbanks in charge. He 
consulted frequently with Bishop Quintard, who wrote innumerable 
memoranda and sent small contributions from every part of the diocese 
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as he went on his visitations.*® William P. Ensign secured the lumber 
and employed the workmen.” A single-room log cabin, fourteen by 
eighteen feet, was built for the carpenters. The first University building, 
Otey Hall, had seven rooms and a kitchen in its story and a half. It was 
ready by May and stood near the front of the present Walsh Hall.** - 


Dr. Merrick accepted the appointment of “president of the Sewanee 
Mission and Theological School” and came to Tennessee the end of 
March.*? On March 22, Quintard, Fairbanks, and the Reverend Thom- 
as A. Morris accompanied him on horseback to University Place.°* With 
a few workers, some of whom had witnessed the elaborate cornerstone 
exercises, they gathered around a rude cross twelve feet high. Bishop 
Quintard announced that the University of the South was re-estab- 
lished. They joined in the Apostles’ Creed and sang the Gloria in Ex- 
celsis.°* The planting of the cross was an act of faith which Quintard 
and Fairbanks promptly supported even more tangibly: both began the 
construction of dwellings and on June 5, when only two rooms of the 
log cabin called Fulford Hall were complete, the Quintards moved in.*° 
The Fairbanks family occupied Otey Hall for the summer and in Sep- 
tember moved into their log home, Rebel’s Rest, next to the Quin- 
tards.°° Merrick held regular services at Sewanee in 1866 but it is not 
known if he had any students in the theological training school. He left 
Sewanee before 1867. 


SEWANEE COLLEGE AT WINCHESTER 


Meantime, a corollary activity had been started in Winchester, the 
neighboring county seat. In March the trustees of Carrick Academy 
there offered Bishop Quintard a building and four acres of land on a 
ninety-nine year lease if he would operate a male academy. Thinking of 
it as a feeder for the University and as a collecting point for faculty, he 
invited the Reverend Franklin L. Knight of New Jersey to take charge 
as rector.°’ Quintard addressed the opening exercises on June 8.°° The 
name was changed to Sewanee Collegiate Institute and on September 3 
was dedicated under its new title and the resolution of its trustees re- 
corded at the county court. ““This school is now a thorough Church in- 
stitution,” wrote Quintard on that day. He named to its board of trus- 
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tees Fairbanks, Pise; the Reverend George White, and Colonel Peter 
Turney,’ war hero and future governor of ‘Tennessee. 


Records of student life in this short-lived institute in the valley are 
rare but an interesting letter of a former student (the same person who 
had attended the laying of the cornerstone) is extant: 


I was the first person to enter the freshman class of the University... 
[Bishop Quintard had] acquired the use of a school building at Win- 
chester and then started the university course as well as a primary de- 
partment. That was in 1866. ... The school was in charge of Dr. Knight 
as principal and Dr. [H. P.] Hay as teacher of Latin and Greek. There 
was another teacher or two whom I do not remember. . . . No one ever 
recited with me in Latin and Greek. I was reading Livy and Xenophon 
. . . also trigonometry, mental philosophy, and classical literature. I 
got receipts printed under the style of the “University of the South” 
when I paid tuition.*®° 


The Sewanee Collegiate Institute is described in the letter of another 
student to a Sewanee vice-chancellor. 

I arrived in Winchester [in] September, 1866, and found there a school 
of 130 students... and four instructors, Dr. Frank Knight, Dr. Henry 
Palethrope Hay and the Rev. William H. Guilford, M.A., and Mr. 
Bowers. Major Fairbanks came down occasionaly [sic] to lecture upon 
History. . . . There were several others seeking orders, H. O. Judd, 
Henry Dunlap, H. H. Sneed [writer of this letter], Benjamin Bradford 
and Mr. Drummond. [In] 1867, when Dr. Knight moved with the 
Theological department to Sewanee . . . I was made professor of math- 
ematics. ... Dr. Hay and Dr. Knight had some disagreement. . . . I be- 
longed to the Divinity School at Sewanee, and pursued my studies... 
assisted by Bishop Green. .. .®? 


The name of the institute was changed in 1868 to Sewanee College. 
Sneed and his wife continued to teach there until 1869. In the fall of 
that year the Reverend Breck Ramsey became head of the school, re- 
maining until it closed on March 31, 1871. The lease was cancelled 
and the property returned to the town of Winchester. It became a nor- 
mal school for teachers under local sponsorship. The citizens of Win- 
chester were glad to be rid of the alien Episcopalians. Sneed describes 
a court scene in which a suit of ejectment was tried. The attorney for the 
Episcopal Church won the case simply by alluding to the communicant 
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status of Jefferson Davis and Robert E. Lee. For the Southrons of 
Franklin County, that was enough. 

The brief career of the Sewanee school in the valley has interest prin- 
cipally for the antiquarian. Its students apparently considered it a part 
of the University of the South and the officials of the University, which 
opened twelve miles away in 1868, did not. 


TRUSTEES APPROVE REVIVAL 


After some correspondence, Bishop Elliott called a special meeting of 
the University trustees for October 11, 1866, at Sewanee and invita- 
tions were mailed to the board as it had stood in 1861. To the meeting 
held at Fairbanks’ home came four bishops—Elliott, Green, Lay, and 
Quintard; three clerical trustees; and two laymen,” six short of a 
quorum. The discussion lasted until midnight, and at the end a poll 
indicated that each man thought the revival of the University was 
practicable and should be attempted. The executive committee, all of 
whose members were present except Daniel Griffin of Georgia, asked 
Quintard to continue to solicit funds, an appointment he accepted “with 
regret, knowing how much of my time must be taken from ye Diocese.”’** 

Three years before, when Polk had passed through Sewanee in July, 
1863, he removed from the University vault the deeds and other docu- 
ments and sent them for safekeeping to railroad president Charles T. 
Pollard, a Sewanee trustee living in Montgomery. Pollard placed what 
appeared to be the more valuable papers in the railroad’s safe and the 
others on a shelf. Early in 1865, when the Federal troops threatened 
Montgomery, Pollard sent the more important University papers with 
valuables of the company on a special train to Opelika, where it made 
an untimely junction with a Federal raiding party. Pollard reported 
with chagrin to his fellow Sewanee trustees the complete destruction of 
the train and all papers aboard. But, Fairbanks relates, 


During the afternoon of October 12th, while we were in session, a young 
gentleman came up from the train .. . and brought a letter from Colo- 
nel Pollard .. . saying that he had found on a shelf in his office a bun- 
dle of papers tied up in a newspaper which he sent along with his 
messenger ... he had not examined them. The bundle was laid on the 
floor.** 
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Early next morning Fairbanks opened the package, and to his delight 
there were the deeds to the domain. “It was hailed by us all as an 
auspicious omen,” he wrote. 

The next day a group hiked six miles down the Hawkins Cove trail 
to Cowan. It was the last time the Bishop of Georgia was to see the do- 
main for which he had such great plans. He died nine weeks later. ‘Three 
chancellors gone and still no university ! 


GREEN, THE FOURTH CHANCELLOR 


The senior bishop in the owning dioceses, the Right Reverend Wil- 
liam Mercer Green, Bishop of Mississippi from 1850 until his death m 
1887, succeeded Bishop Elliott as chancellor in December, 1866. In 
January, 1867, he moved out of his diocese and for the rest of his long 
episcopate maintained residence in Sewanee at “Kendal,” returning to 
Mississippi for regular visitations.*” His home at Jackson on a site now 
known as Battle Hill was destroyed during the Vicksburg campaign. 
Before his election as chancellor he established his devotion to the Uni- 
versity by his perfect attendance at trustees’ meetings. His service as 
chancellor was equally faithful. : 

William Mercer Green was born in Wilmington, North Carolina, 
May 2, 1798. He was chaplain of the University of North Carolina, his 
alma mater, when he was elected bishop of Mississippi. Green was a 
great admirer of the first bishop of North Carolina, John Stark Ravens- 
croft,°° and from him imbibed a churchmanship high for those days but 
compatible with the sentiments of Otey, Polk, Elliott, and Quintard. 
Green was “a mild and saintly man,’’*’ not “a hard master given to re- 
buke. He never quite learned the imperative mood.”®* He was rarely 
involved in dissension. Though he lacked Quintard’s singleness of pur- 
pose,°°® he was a steadying influence on the board of trustees and a paci- 
fying influence in the community. His writings included contributions 
to church periodicals and a biography of Bishop Otey.”° His residence 
on the campus, together with that of Quintard and assorted generals, 
lent distinction to formal occasions, religious or academic. 

Like other bishops of his day in the South, Green was a liberal on the 
race problem. “On several occasions the Church has been open for the 
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freedmen, when their appreciation . . . has been shown by their large 
attendance. Many worship with the white congregation, and . . . some 
participate in the Holy Communion.””” 


When he died at the age of eighty-nine,” he was the last living signer — 
of the Address of 1856. It was he who proposed the name “University 
of the South” and he was memorialized at Sewanee by “‘Green’s View,” 
the most popular of the prospects on the north escarpment. 


Almost as vital a part of the little community as the chancellor him- 
self was his daughter, Miss Lily Green. She was college mother to 
scores of students in the early days. She was especially active in the af- 
fairs of the village church, later named Otey Memorial, and the people 
of the village community knew her as their dearest friend.” 


DIOCESAN DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Dr, Knight and his Tennessee divinity students moved to the moun- 
tain early in 1867. He became missionary to University Place, and as of 
March, 1867, reported there were eight families; about twenty-five reg- 
ular attendants at services, sixteen communicants, twelve children, and 
a dozen colored persons who came together for instruction after Sunday 
evening service. He also held services at Lower Coal Banks nearby and 
was invited to start a mission at Tracy City.’* In May, 1868, he reported 
to the diocesan convention that there were nine students in the Sewanee 
Training and Divinity School, and in 1869 he reported the merger of 
the diocesan school with the University of the South.” 


Bishop Green called a meeting of the board of trustees for February 
13, 1867, which was held in the home of Charles T. Pollard in Mont- 
gomery. Green, Lay, and Quintard welcomed bishops new to the meet- 
ings of the board, Richard Hooker Wilmer of Alabama and his cousin 
Joseph Pere Bell Wilmer of Louisiana. Five familiar names answered 
to the roll call of clerical members, M. Ashley Curtis of North Carolina, 
J. Jackson Scott of Florida, William C. Crane of Mississippi, W. T. 
Leacock of Louisiana, veterans of the prewar board, and William C. 
Williams of Georgia, secretary, who attended the meeting at Sewanee 
in 1866. Only three lay trustees were there—Pollard, Fairbanks, and 
L. N. Whittle of Georgia. ‘The board ratified the actions of its sanguine 
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executive committee and accepted Otey Hall from the diocese of ‘Ten- 
nessee. Quintard was elected vice-chancellor and Fairbanks commis- 
sioner of buildings and lands at salaries of $2,000 each. Fairbanks was 
asked to visit Louisiana and accept what could be salvaged from the 
prewar notes and to act as business manager of the University. Issuance 
of bonds was discussed and the executive committee was given author- 
ity to pay debts from what funds could be found. Diocesan treasurers 
were asked to send funds to Quintard and Fairbanks, in violation of the 
prewar constitution. The executive committee was authorized to estab- 
lish a high school and to proceed with necessary construction. Dr. Cur- 
tis was requested to obtain a proffered cabinet of minerals and to see if 
Bishop Elliott’s natural history collection could be had. Kentucky was 
invited to send delegates to the next meeting. Bishop Wilmer of Louisi- 
ana was delegated to ‘“‘express to Mr. George Peabody, the sense which 
this body entertains, of the generosity which suggested his munificent 
donation in furtherance of the educational interests of the Southern 
States.” 


JOINT SPONSORSHIP SOUGHT AGAIN 


Under date of April 8, 1867, Chancellor Green sent a letter from 
University Place to each of the other nine dioceses. It may be regarded 
as the first official notification of the revival of the University of the 
South as an interdiocesan enterprise. The letter announced that Otey 
Hall had been transferred to the trustees by the Bishop of Tennessee, 
that Dr. Knight “was already there in charge of several Divinity Stu- 
dents of his own Diocese,” and that his salary would continue to be paid 
by the diocese of ‘Tennessee. It pointed out that Otey Hall formed an 
excellent nucleus for “all the Dioceses unprovided with Theological 
Schools of their own.” Another professor could be engaged, whose sal- 
ary could be paid by joint contribution of the dioceses, which might then 
send a total of twenty ministerial students, at the rate of $20.00 per 
month, including washing and lodging. 

The letter alluded to “the superior advantages and economy of one 
central and healthtully located ‘Training and Theological School over a 
number of small ones.” Its tone, though, was singularly uninspired. 
There were no more visions of grandeur, no reference to the great plans 
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of 1860. It was a timid letter addressed to beaten people. Most dioceses 
ignored it. Alabama, in convention the following month, deeply re- 
eretted its “inability to take any action . . . under the existing circum- 
stances” and resolved that the letter be spread upon the Journal and 
called to “the attention of Parishes and of individuals desiring to pro- 
vide for the education of Candidates for Orders.”’”” 


At Sewanee the tempo of construction increased. For the next three 
or four years hammer and saw resounded almost continuously as dwell- 
ings, stores, stables, and outhouses mushroomed into existence. Leases for 
the building of private homes in the campus area were originally to have 
been offered at public bid. The executive committee found this im- 
practicable, set up a lease fee of $40 per year, reduced this in 1867 to 
$25,"° and later added a clause allowing faculty and staff members 
leaseholds at $5 per year. The general plan of the University was to erect 


accommodations for seventy-five to one hundred students this summer 
... In buildings of eight rooms each to avoid too many under one roof 
and less danger of fire. I wish to put up three of these eight-room build- 
ings... to cost $1,200 .. . and one boarding house . . . $1,800.00. ... 
The School will be self-supporting when well under way. ... We now 
have bedding and room furniture [for] forty pupils. __ | 


Even these modest ideas were too optimistic, and money in answer to 
letters of Quintard, Green, and Fairbanks came slowly. 

In the latter part of April, Fairbanks went with Quintard on a fund- 
raising trip to Louisville where they “received very acceptable aid... 
which enabled us to fit out our present buildings with the furniture 
requisite, to accommodate a considerable number of students.’’*° In 
June Quintard went to Savannah and Augusta on behalf of the Uni- 
versity but the response was slight and illness cut short his trip.** He 
obtained promise of assistance from the Reverend J. H. Cornish of 
Aiken, South Carolina, who became the first of a long line of unsuc- 
cessful financial agents of the University. Returns from these efforts 
were small and sporadic. The Reverend J. M. McAllister of Augusta 
wrote: “Since your departure I... have received the sum of $50 which 
you named as the proper proportion from the parish.”*? Quintard and 
Fairbanks were urgently advised to postpone a visit to Louisiana until 
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a more propitious time, possibly the next fall.** There was another dis- 
couragement that June. Bishop Charles P. McIlvaine of Ohio, Polk’s 
former West Point chaplain, at the request of trustee M. Ashley Curtis 
of North Carolina, wrote Governor Rutherford B. Hayes in a fruitless 
effort to recover the lost maps and Hopkins sketches, thought to have 
been taken by members of an Ohio regiment.** 

Construction was well under way on South Wing or Cobbs Hall, a 
frame building beside Otey Hall, and when the trustees assembled on 
August 1 their meetings were held in its unpartitioned interior. This 
third postwar meeting was poorly attended** but highly important. 
The delicate balance between life and death for the University may be 
judged from the fact that only four dioceses—Mississippi, ‘Tennessee, 
Georgia, and Florida—were represented. No one came from North or 
South Carolina, Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas, or Texas. The pres- 
ence of the Right Reverend Channing Moore Williams, missionary 
bishop to China and Japan, and of the Reverend James Craik, five 
times president of the house of deputies of the general convention, lent 
distinction, however. Dr. Craik was official observer from Kentucky, 
but that diocese was not to join the Sewanee orbit as long as Bishop 
Smith lived. 


EYES TURN TO ENGLAND 


The most important proposal was introduced by Quintard, that aid 
be sought from England. The trustees passed a resolution that the chan- 
cellor address the archbishops and bishops of England, “setting forth 
the lamentable condition of the Church in the Southern Dioceses, the 
history and vast importance of our enterprise,” and resolved that the 
vice-chancellor be authorized to convey in person this request for as- 
sistance, with the approval of the presiding bishop, in a direct solicita- 
tion for funds in England.** Fairbanks, who was handling fiscal affairs 
of the University, would continue this work and would do what solicit- 
ing he could in Quintard’s absence. 


It was not yet recognized that virtually no funds could be raised in 
the South. Fairbanks still hoped some of the Louisiana pledges could 
be collected and thought that “the unnecessary and wanton destruction 
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of the buildings by the troops of the United States, should be a valid 
claim for reimbursement.”’*’ Always there was the hope that the next 
fund-raising scheme would succeed. “The ladies of Savannah organ- 
ized themselves into an association for... erecting... a College Hall in 
memory of their late beloved Bishop, to be called Elliott Hall.’’** It — 
would have taken only about $3,000 but that was a fabulous sum in 
the Savannah of 1867. | 

Fairbanks took pains to dispel an impression that money had been 
lost by the University. He reported that the total expenditures from 
1857 to 1862 were $28,000. To show for this the trustees had at least a 
9,000-acre domain even if nothing else were salvageable. He declared 
that a modest $2,500 would now enable a preparatory school for sev- 
enty-five to open. 

The trustees gathered on August 2, 1867, to watch the chancellor lay 
the cornerstone of St. Augustine’s Chapel,*’ which was to serve in its 
ecclesiastical capacity into the next century and for a good part of that 
time as classroom and assembly hall. St. Augustine’s was to find such a 
place for itself in the hearts of the students, residents, and alumni that, 
when it was torn down in 1910, its altar, some of its original furnishings 
and a few deeply initialed pews were transferred to the south transept 
of the new chapel, All Saints’, in order that one physical part of the 
University should remain almost exactly as it was in the earliest days. 
At the St. Augustine’s ceremony “‘the doctors of divinity wore their ap- 
propriate hoods,”*® continuing the tone of academic and ecclesiastical 
formality which began in 1857 at the Lookout Mountain meeting and 
which has survived. 

For the next few months Sewanee news stories carried a London 
dateline. While buildings continued to go up under the rigid inspection 
of Fairbanks, Quintard sailed on August 14 for England to attend with 
other American bishops the Pan-Anglican Conference at Lambeth. In 
London he met.the Reverend Francis W. Tremlett, rector of St. Peter’s 
Church, Belsize Park,** an ardent sympathizer with the southern cause * 
and close friend of Commodore Maury. Dr. Tremlett felt that if the 
help of Archbishop Charles Thomas Longley of Canterbury could be 
obtained, an appeal to English churchmen would be feasible. On Octo- 
ber 15 the archbishop wrote Tremlett sanctioning the effort, making a 
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personal donation of £25, and commending “the object to the favorable 
consideration of the members of our church, in remembrance of the 
sacrifices which so many of the American bishops have recently made 
in order to testy their respect and affection for the church of their 
forefathers.” 

Before Presiding Bishop Hopkins reed to the States from the 
Lambeth Conference, he gave a letter of endorsement to Dr. Tremlett 
as did the bishops of Minnesota, Louisiana, Iowa, New Hampshire, and 
others. Bishop Hopkins approved the institution ‘‘as one which deserves 
the sympathy and zealous support of every friend to the interests of the 
Church in England or America. .. . If circumstances. . . rendered such 
an institution desirable before the war, [the southern states’] condition 
at the present time makes its establishment far more imperative than 
ever.”** The enthusiastic Tremlett formed an imposing committee in 
behalf of the University.” J. A. Shaw-Stewart was named “honorable 
treasurer’ and Tremlett “general honorable secretary.” A printed 
statement, signed by Tremlett, was drawn up inviting subscriptions on 
four grounds: as an expression of sympathy with a region in great pov- 
erty and distress; as support for an enterprise combining higher edu- 
cation and religion; as means of strengthening feeling between the 
mother country and the United States; and as “a fitting memento of 
the friendly visit recently paid by the American prelates.’’*° 


SEWANEE AS ANGLICAN MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE 


Meantime, Quintard and his wife had participated in the whirl of 
religious and social activities which accompanied the Lambeth Con- 
ference. He had been one of a number of American bishops receiving 
honorary degrees at Cambridge. 


At 4 P.M. seven Bps of ye American Ch—Whitehouse, Atkinson, Lee of 
Iowa, McIlvaine, Lay, Kerfoot, & myself assembled in a room in King’s 
Old Court—& there . . . were habited in scarlet cloaks—ye Vice Chan- 
cellor . . . proceeded with us to ye Senate House—where we were re- 
ceived with ye greatest applause by ye Undergraduates and Fellows—Ye 
Senate House was full. A number of ladies were on ye floor of ye House. 
Ye address was made by ye Public Orator Mr. Clarke in Latin—& after 
it we were presented by him to ye Vice Chancellor each one separately— 
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We stepped forward—received ye hand of ye V. C. & were made in yt 
simple act L. L. D.’s [sic] ) .°” 


Quintard embarked on a tour of English pulpits. His first address in 
England on behalf of the University of the South was on All Saints’ 
Day at the Cathedral of Ely. The small congregation was drawn from 
four continents and included the Metropolitan of South Africa, bishops 
of Ely, of Labuan and Sarawak in Borneo, of Perth, Australia, of On- 
tario, Ganada, and of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.°* Of this occasion 
Quintard wrote: 


At a Provincial Council . . . after ye sermon ye Missionary meeting was 
held in ye north transept—Ye Bp of Ely made an excellent address & 
was followed in turn by all ye Bps—After ye addresses Canon Schwyn 
moved yt £15 of ye collection be given to ye Bp of Capetown [the Met- 
ropolitan of South Africa] & £15 to ye Bp of Tennessee for ye University 
of ye South. Ye motion was seconded by Lord Arthur Hervey & unani- 
mously carried.°® 


In his initial contest with peers, the Lord Bishop of Tennessee tied 
for first in a field which included some of the best missionary talent of 
the Anglican world. After this, invitations to preach came from all 
quarters. “Nearly every Sunday I was solicited to present the claims of 
the University in parish churches where the offertory was devoted to 
the work.” 

Larger gifts came slowly. By Christmas, Quintard thought it ad- 
visable to prepare the folks back home for disappointment. ‘Nothing 
can be done just now. Ye pressing demands of ye poor at home and ye 
season of ye year are alike unpropitious.’”*°° 

The Bishop enjoyed his excursions into upper-class society. His diary 
at the time carried some pleasant notations: 

Went down to... Kent, ye seat of A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq. Mrs. 

Hope’s carriage met us at ye Etchingham station . . . Lady Blanche Bal- 

four with her son & two daughters was of ye party—Mr. & ye Hon. Mrs. 

Hussey of Scotney Castle joined us. .. . Lady Mildred drove me over to 

Kildown Ch. . . . Two spanking gray ponies with a couple of grooms in 

top boots, buff tassels & cockades mounted on a second pair of beautiful 

grays, with a light & elegant carriage—made a showy appearance—but 
was perfectly gentil. Lady Mildred drove with ye skill of an experienced 


whip. 
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In stark contrast was Bishop Green’s report to Quintard on condi- 
tions in the South: 


It gratifies me no little to think that you are enjoying yourself as you no 
doubt are among our hospitable English brethren and cannot see the 
poverty and distress that reigns throughout our beloved South. Bad as 
things were at the close of our late struggle, they were not to be compared 
to the general suffering at the present time. The whites are groaning 
under the task of making a bare subsistence for their families and the 
blacks are compelled to steal or die of pure want. ‘Lord, how long!’?°? 


Subscriptions then began to mount. Among the donors were the bish- 
ops of London, Lincoln, Chester, Salisbury, Capetown, Gibraltar, Derry, 
Barbados, Exeter, Worcester, Bombay, St. Asaph, Rochester, Llandaff, 
Moray and Ross, Perth, New Zealand, Gloucester, and Bristol. Among 
prominent laymen contributing were the Duke of Buccleuch, the Mar- 
quis of Lothian, the Earls Beauchamp, Nelson, and Stanhope, the Earls 
of Dartmouth, Harrowby, Shaftsbury, and “many others distinguished 
in social life, in the world of science and letters, and in the work of the 
Church.”*” 

The universities at Oxford and Cambridge made grants of books— 
approximately 1,000 volumes. The vice-chancellors, heads of colleges, 
provosts, wardens, and masters contributed. From Oxford the contro- 
versial Dr. Edward B. Pusey sent a gift, as did “Professor Adams, the 
Astronomer Royal.” Sewanee’s constellation was in the ascendant. 

Meantime, a matter of utmost importance developed quite unex- 
pectedly. During the Lambeth council in September Quintard con- 
firmed Commodore Maury, who had been present seven years before 
at the laying of the cornerstone. ‘This naval officer, rising from midship- 
man in the days before Annapolis, became one of the best-known Amer- 
icans in the world by his study of ocean currents. Stationed in Washing- 
ton after a crippling stagecoach accident, he made statistical compila- 
tions of ships’ courses from the logs filed there. The saving of days and 
millions of dollars in shipping time by using “paths of the ocean” placed 
his Physical Geography of the Sea in 1855 almost equal in popular 
esteem to Charles Darwin’s Origin of Species, published four years 
later.*°* His London home was Tremlett’s rectory. By December Quin- 
tard was convinced that Maury was his man. He wrote Fairbanks: 
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I feel it is most important to secure Captain M. F. Maury as our vice- 
chancellor. His literary renown, his world-wide reputation, his devotion 
to ye South, his early life in Tennessee, and education by Bp Otey, his 
having been ye choice of Bp Otey for ye place... and ye unanimity with 
which his appointment would be hailed, make it most desirable for us to 
act promptly. He is now here (London) and if ye place is offered him, 
will not only accept, but go at once to Oxford to prepare for ye work. 
... Weshould... get a yes or no from so many of ye Trustees... as may | 
give him something definite to act upon... . I shall press his appoint- 
ment by all means in my power, and beg you to join me. He 1s imme- 
diately available. And I think your house should be secured for him.*°° 


This last was a typical Quintard touch. Willing to make any sacrifice 
himself, he did not hesitate to ask the same of others. Some persons might 
have been daunted by being asked to move out of their homes, but not 
Fairbanks. He and Quintard prosecuted vigorously the campaign for 
Maury’s services. 

On January 2 Quintard had supper with Lord Charles Hervey, 
Maury, and others. The conversation so inspired Maury that he wrote 
a two-page summary of the steps which he would take if he were set- 
ting up the University of the South.*°* But Bishop Green did not want 
to be precipitate. By March, Quintard was concerned. “Of course I am 
feeling very anxious about Commodore Maury’s appointment. If we 
lose him, I shall almost despair. And I do beg and pray you to be very 
persuasive with the dear bishop of Mississippi.’’*°’ 

Maury was not mentioned in the printed minutes of the trustees’ 
meeting of April 1 in Savannah but he was elected vice-chancellor by 
the executive committee after that meeting. Green wrote to him a de- 
tailed letter defining his ideas of the functions of the vice-chancellor. 
On April 21 Maury declined. His explanatory letter to Quintard with 
its sardonic subtlety must have been heartbreaking. 


The Board appears to think of me more highly than I deserve. For I am 
not possessed of the ability required to take charge of the Junior Depart- 
ment proposed, to organize it, to perform the duties of a professor in it, 
and then find time to plead the cause of the University as it ought to be 
pleaded before the public, which last I suppose to be one of the main 
objects for which a vice-chancellor is at this time required. . . . Think of 
the work which is chalked out for your vice-chancellor. .. . Moreover, I 
am afraid I should turn out to be an indifferent headmaster.’ 
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The loss of Maury might have been a critical blow. On the other 
hand, Bishop Green may have known that Maury had the reputation of 
being an opinionated man. As a lieutenant he had declined to take part 
in an exploring expedition because he disapproved of the way in which 
the ranking officers were conducting the preparations. As a naval officer 
of the Confederacy he was kept in England by superiors who felt that 
he might cause dissension. His theory of education emphasized science 
as opposed to classical studies. He considered the West Point plan the 
best in American education and he joined the faculty of a military 
school, the Virginia Military Institute, shortly after he declined the 
vice-chancellorship at Sewanee. He remained at V.M.I. until his death 
in 1873.*°° 


BRITISH FRIENDS RESPOND 


Although Quintard’s disappointment in the Maury affair must have 
been keen, he made no acknowledgment of it to his diary. With charac- 
teristic resilience he continued his appeal for funds, preaching at every 
opportunity. “At night I preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral... under ye 
great dome... 955 minutes. ... It was a sight full of awe to look down 
from a pulpit upon ye sea of upturned faces—Over 1,000 persons were 
in ye congregation.’’**° A clipping which reported the service said: ““The 
sermon was preached by the Right Rev. the Bishop of ‘Tennessee, U. S., 
a learned and eloquent divine, whose appearance in canonicals and 
whose earnest delivery are not rendered less impressive by his lordship’s 
un-Anglican peculiarity of wearing a well-grown black beard.’’*** On 
another occasion: “Special service at St. Mary’s Haggerston at 71% 
P.M. Splendid service. I preached in behalf of ye University fund.”*” 
“Held communion at St. Peters... Second service at 11 o’clock.... 
[At St. Gabriel’s, Pimlico] I preached at night. Offertory £26.”*** Not 
all of his appeals were in churches: 

I delivered an address in King’s College, London on ye ‘Results of Sec- 

ular Education in America.’ If a report of it gets across ye ocean, I shall 

expect some hard things to be said of me. But I can stand that very well. 

I made a point at ye close of my address for ye University. I am invited 

to repeat it both at Oxford and at Cambridge. . . . It is most important 


that Bishop Lay or yourself should be at work at home, north and 
south.**# 
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Quintard’s efforts were not all on behalf of the University. “At ye 
beautiful little Church at Stoke I preached and made appeal for Church 
Restoration Fund.”**® He confirmed seventy boys at Red Hill Reforma- 
tory School.**® 

Meanwhile, Tremlett was using every approach to gain funds. He 
addressed a letter of appreciation to Bishop Hopkins on January 15, 
1868, just six days after that good man died in Vermont. It was quoted 
in part by an American paper. Tremlett’s letter said that England 
could not do much at present because of “unusual visitations which 
have this year befallen so many of our Colonies” and the unprecedented 
distress at home caused by stagnation of trade. But ‘Tremlett hoped that 
the North might “be able to supply what is lacking on our part.” ‘The 
article closed editorially with the vain though charitable wish that “our 
Northern Churchmen” would take hold of this enterprise and give the 
help that “brothers have the right to expect of brothers.’’**" 

Absence from his diocese was causing Quintard much concern. His 
treasurer wrote that he was in debt $1,000 and no money was coming 
in. “What am I to do?” Quintard asked Fairbanks. “What are ye clergy 
and laity thinking about? I shall not . . . return home until money is sent 
me to pay my passage.”*** He was not destined to languish in England, 
for at its April 1 meeting the Sewanee trustees authorized him to with- 
draw from his collections enough to pay for his return.**” Quintard sailed 
from England on May 5 and after a rough passage landed in New York 
May 20.*”° By July the results of his trip had reached £1,500 *** and the 
final total was £2,500. Fairbanks had said he needed only that many 
dollars to open the school. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


OF WILL AND WAY 
1868-1872 


4 ee DECISION of the trustees to open the University with the 
scant funds collected by Quintard was a brave one. A faculty had to be 
brought together, the ornate curriculum of the statutes reduced to the 
essentials which the limited resources afforded, the students enrolled, 
and the community established in important matters like municipal 
government, elementary schools, and parish churches, and in minor 
matters like whitewashing the fences. ‘Two factors were favorable. ‘The 
circumstances of Reconstruction made available a faculty of a calibre 
ordinarily unobtainable as disfranchised participants in the war sought 
a livelihood.* The interruption by four years of war of the education of 
young men of the South made available potential matriculants at all 
levels of preparation. 


The trustees next met at a provincial gathering in Savannah in April, 
1868, where the consecration of Bishop John W. Beckwith of Georgia 
insured a good attendance.” It was decided to open the junior depart- 
ment ° of the University of the South in September, and the executive 
committee * was authorized to secure a headmaster and teachers. ‘The 
board voted to name the first permanent edifice Tremlett Hall in honor 
of the University’s indefatigable English friend. The board ratified the 
actions of the two previous meetings, at which there had been no quo- 
rum, and reduced the minimum attendance requirement from fifteen 
to nine “provided each order [bishop, clergy, and laity] shall be rep- 
resented.” | 
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The executive committee spent six busy months between April and 
September, 1868. Empowered to do whatever was necessary, it pro- 
ceeded with commendable dispatch. Green and Fairbanks carried the 
brunt of the work until Quintard returned in the latter part of May. 
On April 3, at the same time that Maury was invited to accept the vice- 
chancellorship, the Reverend J. H. Coit of New Hampshire was named | 
rector of the junior department and the Reverend Hall Harrison elected 
professor of classics. Both declined. G. Berkeley Green, son of the chan- 
cellor and a graduate of the University of Mississippi, was pressed into 
service as instructor in mathematics. Green entered the Confederate 
army in May, 1861, with a group of his classmates. He was wounded 
and captured at Gettysburg and imprisoned at Fort Delaware until the 
close of the war. After he left Sewanee, he was a banker in Vicksburg. 
He died in 1893.” 


The executive committee offered the post of headmaster of the junior 
department to General Josiah Gorgas ® at a salary of $2,500 and a 
dwelling.” Down in Brierfield, Alabama, the Confederacy’s brilliant 
chief of ordnance had become convinced by June, 1868, that he could 
not continue to operate the foundry which he and friends bought in 
1866.° He was virtually penniless.? Gorgas’ appointment was confirmed 
on June 15. He accepted the followmg month but did not move to Se- 
wanee until a year later. During the winter he began to have misgivings 
and decided not to come to Sewanee after all. Quintard prevailed on 
him to reconsider. “Nothing should be said on ye Mountain of General 
Gorgas’ resignation until I hear from him again.””*° 


JOSIAH GORGAS 


Gorgas was born at Running Pumps, Pennsylvania, on July 1, 1818, 
the delicate youngest of ten children. At seventeen, with what education 
the family circumstances allowed, he went to live with a sister in Lyons, 
New York. Hard work in a law office, the influence of his employer, and 
his burning desire for more education combined to win for him an 
appointment to the Military Academy in 1837.** He chose a career in 
ordnance and served in Mexico. He married the accomplished and 
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charming Amelia, second daughter of Governor John Gayle of Ala- 
bama.’® They had met at Mount Vernon, she a fugitive from yellow 
fever in Mobile.** When Amelia came to Sewanee, she brought a social 
grace nurtured in a governor’s mansion, in Washington, where her fa- 
ther had been a member of Congress, and in a series of army posts at 
which she and Josiah were stationed during his “old army” and Con- 
federate careers. Her talent as hostess and his grave and punctilious 
courtesy left their mark on Sewanee. ‘“‘Every officer, professor, stranger 


was saluted; every lady was greeted with a lifted cap.’”’** 


He appeared a fortunate choice for headmaster. Although his repu- 
tation was exceeded by that of dozens of field officers,” a few men in 
high places knew that, probably next to Lee himself, Gorgas had con- 
tributed more to Confederate arms than anyone else.** He was recom- 
mended most highly. General W. S. Walker, fellow soldier of Mexican 
War days, General John B. Gordon, division commander under Lee, 
Lee himself, Jefferson Davis, Confederate Navy Secretary Stephen R. 
Mallory, and General William J. Hardee were among those giving 
warm endorsement.*’ Quintard had written, “General [Francis A.]| 
Shoup . . . speaks in ye most unqualified terms of General Gorgas, and 
I do think he will accept ye position. He is evidently ye man we need.””** 
A university without faculty or students, classrooms or curriculum, 
would need the services of the “‘best organizing member of the Confed- 
erate Department of War.’’*® A Sewanee faculty member of the 1870’s 
paid tribute to the “clear head, the wise spirit and temper, and the 
strong hand” of Gorgas in the transition from military school to uni- 
versity which took place at Sewanee in those years. The general was 
elected vice-chancellor in 1872 and served through six years of increas- 
ing financial stringency for the institution. He resigned in 1878 at the 
request of the trustees and was president of the University of Alabama 
until his last illness began in 1879. He died in 1883. 


The headmastership should not be confused with the vice-chancellor- 
ship. The executive committee was still actively trying to find a vice- 
chancellor. In September, acting upon the rumor that he was unhappy 
at Washington College,”® the committee offered the post to Robert E. 
Lee. With characteristic grace he declined.** Quintard had regularly of- 
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fered his resignation but at this turn of events he was persuaded to con- 
tinue as vice-chancellor until a successor could be found. 

Construction and beautification went on during the summer at Se- 
wanee. Quintard wrote to Fairbanks: “I do beg you, my dear Major, to 
have ye undergrowth cut out in front of your house. It will give that 
quarter such a civilized look. And with whitewashed fences, we shall be 
able to show a vast advance in morals as well.””* By August 12 when 
twelve trustees ** met at Sewanee, the imminent opening of the institu- 
tion was a certainty. Gorgas sat with the board. There was much de- 
liberation, little action. Financial plans were the principal concern of 
the trustees. 


A TIME DISCONSOLATE 


From the vantage point of the years, the scene appears pathetic. It 
is not as difficult to understand why the University in those years had 
little support as it is to understand why it had any support at all. From 
the donor’s point of view, money was being asked for something physi- 
cally isolated. An incipient urban school or at least its prospective loca- 
tion could be seen physically. It would make a direct economic return 
to the community. Whatever investment was made in it would remain 
as a Civic asset even if the school itself were unsuccessful. But money 
given to an enterprise on a wild mountaintop was money gone. If the 
school failed, the investment would be irretrievable. 

Still hopeful, the trustees worked out a four-point approach to the 
problem of fund-raising. First, they would ask all parishes, with bishops 
approving, for a “University Offering” the third Sunday in Advent 
(shortly before Christmas) .** Next, trustees were asked to obtain in- 
dividual subscriptions of $20 per annum for five years, payable on Easter 
Monday, for the support of the theological program.** Third, Bishops 
Young and Beckwith were asked to solicit funds in the North. Finally, 
Bishops Quintard and Wilmer of Louisiana were asked to solicit in the 
South. Quintard alone was moderately successful.”® 

When the University of the South opened in 1868, it depended for 
support almost entirely on the Episcopal churches of the ten participat- 
ing dioceses, adding only whatever lagniappe might be forthcoming 
from England, from the North, and from non-Episcopalians. Where 
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were these southern churches and how many of them were there? In 
order of number of clergy, the southern dioceses were as follows: 


Diocese Clergy Bishop 
South Carolina 2 Thomas F. Davis 
North Carolina 51 Thomas Atkinson 
Louisiana 37 Joseph P, B, Wilmer 
Alabama 31 Richard H, Wilmer 
Georgia 27 John W. Beckwith 
Mississippi 27 William M. Green 
Tennessee 27 Charles T. Quintard 
Texas 20 Alexander Gregg 
Florida 10 J. Freeman Young 
Arkansas 10 Henry C, Lay 

Total 312 


None of the deep southern dioceses was as large as Virginia, which 
under Bishop John Johns and his coadjutor Francis M. Whittle had 117 
clergy. Kentucky under Bishop Benjamin B. Smith and Assistant Bishop 
George D. Cummins had 37 clergy.?’ There were 46 bishops, 2,736 
clergy, and 194,692 communicants in the 34 dioceses of the United 
States. The total contribution to the Episcopal Church in the nation in 
that year was $4,457,888.28.7* Theoretically Sewanee could call on 10 
bishops and 312 clergymen to assist in procuring students, faculty, and 
money. As events developed, three bishops were consistently helpful, 
and they and about a dozen clergy and a half-dozen laymen carried the 
load with help from the resident faculty and staff. 

Dark as conditions were at Sewanee as opening day drew near, they 
appeared more promising when examined in the general context of edu- 
cation in the South. William and Mary had been damaged by the 5th 
Pennsylvania Cavalry during the Civil War.” Though repairs had 
been made, its main college building was still unfinished and the board 
of visitors voted to continue the suspension of the collegiate depart- 
ment.*° There were three faculty members and in two years only 53 
students matriculated.** The University of Alabama had hardly begun 
to repair the almost complete destruction of its campus before it was 
beset with political controversies.*? At Chapel Hill, the University of 
North Carolina, physically unharmed by the war, had five faculty mem- 
bers and 105 students in 1868.** Taken over that year by a board com- 
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posed principally of partisan Republicans, the university was closed 
from 1870 until 1875.** South Carolina College was revived as the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina in 1865, but it would suffer from reorganiza- 
tion by the legislature in 1869 and the controversy resulting from the 
enrollment of Negro students and the importation of a new faculty.** 
In Louisiana the legislature cut off funds because the state university 
would not admit Negroes.*® 

The private colleges of the South, while sharing the poverty of the 
region, were less affected by political measures than were the state uni- 
versities. At Washington College in Lexington, Virginia, Robert E. Lee 
was proving that a man sufficiently great can do anything well. The 
advertisement of that institution was difficult to resist. 


Faculty, R. E. Lee, President, with professors of Latin, Greek, Mathe- 
matics, Modern Languages, Moral Philosophy, History, English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Applied Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Law and Equity . . . also professional diplomas of Civil En- 
gineer, Mining Engineer. Full corps of assistant professors. All necessary 
expenses need not exceed $325.*" 


In the North, Yale had a faculty of 53 administering to a student body 
of 699.** It was awarding about 100 degrees a year. Its library contained 
some 50,000 volumes. It had one postwar building, the Art School, 
finished in 1866. Annual tuition was $60.*° Princeton that year had a 
faculty of 17 and 3 visiting lecturers teaching 280 students.*° Its full 
professors received $2,100 plus rent. The Princeton library contained 
14,000 volumes.** At Harvard 71 faculty members taught 1,050 stu- 
dents.*” 

If the northern educational facade was more prepossessing than the 
southern, it hid an almost equally rickety structure. There was little 
graduate work and almost no research in the country.** In 1868 Har- 
vard offered graduate work only in science. At Yale and Columbia pro- 
fessors taught as many as four different subjects. The worn-out recita- 
tion method dulled both students and teachers who quarantined them- 
selves from each other outside the classroom. Medical instruction was 
a disgrace and engineering, despite isolated improvement at new tech- 
nical schools, was little better. Harvard led in combatting the prevailing 
low entrance requirements and Sewanee found its solution by registering 
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deficient matriculants in its grammar school. A full offering of remedial 
courses was next door. 

By 1868 several trends were discernible which would alter the course 
of American higher education. Reaction against religion was under- 
way. Darwinism was beginning to be digested. Sewanee would resist 
secularization, would take an early lead in teaching science, and would 
join Princeton’s James McCosh in his contention that Genesis and 
geology were compatible.** 


SCHOOL BEGINS 


- The University of the South opened its first session on September 18 
with solemn services conducted by two bishops. Three Tennessee clergy 
joined in the ceremonies. “We had four professors *° and nine students,’ 
Quintard recorded, “‘and as the procession entered the modest little 
chapel, I stepped aside to allow the plasterer to pass out with his mortar 
board and trowel.”*° 

Knight was the first of the teaching personnel with the title of acting 
chaplain and instructor in Greek and Latin. He resigned after the first 
term and so did the mathematics instructor, Berkeley Green. 

Dr. Robert Dabney of Virginia was the only faculty member of that 
first term who remained for the organization of the University proper 
in 1870. He was on hand for the opening of the school and served as 
acting headmaster until the arrival of Gorgas the next summer.*’ He was 
typical of the personnel sought at the start by the executive committee. 
He was a native of Powhatan County, Virginia. He graduated at Hamp- 
den-Sydney in 1851, received his master’s degree and doctorate in law 
at the University of Virginia, where he came under the influence of 
Professor William H. McGuffey.** As a member of the Virginia legis- 
lature, he was considered an authority on constitutional history and 
interpretation. He lost his personal fortune during the war. He became 
instructor in metaphysics and English literature at Sewanee at thirty- 
six and taught there until he died of pneumonia seven years later. 
Dabney was a teacher unusually beloved by his students and neighbors.*” 
He gave the name Powhatan to the residence later occupied by General 
E. Kirby-Smith and then he and his family lived in what was later 
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known as the “Redwood House” near the present military academy.°° 
He became Sewanee’s first fully accredited ghost, shuffling along in his 
carpet slippers with no less personages than Major E. A. Green, com- 
mandant of the military battalion, and headmaster (later bishop) 
Charles Beckwith.” 

The first student to matriculate was Charles Massey Fairbanks, son 
of the Major. Another of the first nine students was Franklin W. Knight, 
son of the acting chaplain. Three were Florida boys sent by the reverend 
trustee J. Jackson Scott, the Dorr brothers, Hawkes Barkley and C. 
Hawkes, and James Edwin Creary, all of Milton. The other students 
were Joseph C. Nash of Nashville and R. W. Sherwood of Clarksville, 
Tennessee, Nicholas J. Cruger of Albany, Georgia, and John Adair 
Skipwith of New Orleans, stepson of Bishop Polk’s daughter.*’ All ap- 
parently came on personal solicitation, there having been no catalogue 
or newspaper advertisement printed. The boys ranged in age from Skip- 
with and Cruger, who were 12 and 13 respectively, to two who were 19. 
‘They lived with their parents or boarded at Otey Hall under the eye of 
the matron, Mrs. Sarah Eliza Wright Cotten, who had come to Sewanee 
in the spring of 1867. During the first term which ended in December, 
five additional students enrolled,**® but one did no class work until the 
next term. 

Classes were at the college preparatory level. The chapel having been 
extended thirty-two feet, its two side rooms were used for recitation 
and study. South Wing, just about completed, Tremlett Hall, and Pow- 
hatan Hall, under construction, were not needed until the second term 
began after the first winter vacation.** The college community then con- 
sisted of the log houses of Quintard and Fairbanks, the “mansion’’*’ of 
Bishop Green, and the dwelling of Dr. Knight. Down a slight hill a half 
mile away, the “‘village” consisted of the home of the postmaster, W. H. 
Tomlinson, the freight depot which also housed the Tomlinson store, 
two cabins, and nothing more. The total population was fifty or sixty.°® 

Shortly after the first term began, the trustees met for a third time that 
year between general convention sessions in New York, October 13-21. 
The ten Sewanee bishops were together for the first time. With five 
clergymen and six laymen, the best attendance was recorded since the 
laying of the cornerstone. Still hopeful of attracting Kentucky, the trus- 
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tees authorized the Vice-Chancellor to seek participation of other dio- 
ceses. ‘They formally designated Dr. Tremlett commissary of the Uni- 
versity of the South in England and approved a joint address restating 
the claims of the University, reporting progress, and appealing for funds 
and students.*” 

The winter of 1868-1869 may well have been the loneliest vacation 
in the history of the University. Probably never during the winter did 
columns of smoke issue at one time from more than half of the eight or 
ten scattered buildings. Fairbanks and his family remained on the moun- 
tain. The weather was unpropitious for building: when there was no 
snow and ice, there was fog and rain. Even with the trees bare of leaves 
it was impossible to see all the way from Fairbanks’ house at one end 
of University Avenue to Bishop Green’s at the other, for there was a 
heavy growth of underbrush except around each building.** Quintard 
and Green came and went. Sunday services were held regularly in the 
little chapel, with Knight, Quintard, or Green in charge, but otherwise 
it was a time for writing letters and reflecting on what was to be done. 

From Memphis Bishop Quintard wrote: “A great number of people 
have visited me, and among them Gen. Joseph E. Johnston . . . my first 
choice for ye vice-chancellorship. . . . I proposed his name when Bishop 
Elliott threw ye burden on me (1865). I still think he would fill our re- 
quirements, but ye proposition must come from ye malcontents in ye 
Episcopate.”’°® Little by little, the zmpedimenta of learning assembled. 
Quintard wrote again: “I sent today two maps to be hung in ye school- 
room and have a copy of ye Latin Vulgate 300 yrs old,”®° and “I en- 
closed you this morning a draft for $250. I now enclose one for $200. 
. .. I trust this will relieve ye pressure.’** The executive committee 
thanked former trustee Daniel Griffin for ‘fa very large terrestrial 
globe.”’* 


SECOND TERM BRINGS OPTIMISM 


On February 10, Ash Wednesday, the second term of the junior 
department opened with ceremony.** On hand or arriving shortly after- 
ward were Bishops Green and Quintard, Instructors Knight, Green, and 
Dabney, Major Fairbanks, five visiting Tennessee clergy, and about 
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thirty students. At least six of the original thirteen students re-enrolled. 
Lists of students who matriculated in 1868, 1869, and 1870 are avail- 
able, but exactly when they entered and withdrew is not known." By 
May, when Fairbanks reported to the annual convention of the diocese 
of ‘Tennessee, there were about fifty.°° By November, when time came 
for the winter vacation, eighty-six new students had matriculated.” 
Nineteen came from Georgia, seventeen from Alabama, thirteen from 
Tennessee, eleven from Florida, ten from Texas, five from Mississippi, 
four from Arkansas, two from Louisiana, and one each from North 
Carolina, Kentucky, Missouri, Virginia, and Illinois. During the Lent 
term of 1869 the executive committee’s recommendation on dress was 
carried into effect and students wore “‘a grey sack coat, grey pants with 
black stripes.’’** Total charges for the year were $300 plus a matricu- 
lation fee of $10.°° Jaa itiyne were made three months in advance to 
Fairbanks, acting treasurer.° | 
All was not serene among the staff that year if a letter signed “Robert” 
can be believed. 
[Iam] among... rebels... they are only overcome and not subdued. 
. In Spirit, language, conduct, feeling, in all essential things they are 
rebels as really today as when the Arch-traitor Jeff Davis was on the 
throne of their bogus Confederacy. The com[m]lon Cognomen of all 
Northerners is “Northern Infidels,” “Mercenary Vandals,” “Scum of 
the Earth” etc. etc. These are our beautiful titles and you can judge how 
delightful a situation a man with a true, loyal heart beating in his bosom 
must be in among such a people. They are Bombastic, ignorant, lazy & 
defiant, and the women are the very personification of His Satanic Ma- 
jesty. ... I was urged in New York to take the situation of Musical in- 
structor in a boys school titled with the big sounding name of University 
of the South—a bigger humbug for such a name was never known, and 
I must say that I am not happy in it, and it is exceeding doubtful if I re- 
main longer than a few months.”° 


Sectional feeling apparently did not extend to the executive committee, 
for in February the Reverend J. A. Bolles, D.D., of Boston, was invited 
to join the theological department. He, like Coit and Hall Harrison, de- 
clined without seeing the University. 

In the late spring, with the arrival of Bishop Young of Florida, the 
first musical training recorded in the University annals began. The 
Bishop volunteered to coach the choir and take charge of the musical 
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services. The Chancellor boasted late in the summer, “At no institution 
of like character . . . can there be found a set of youths better trained in 
the chants and anthems of our... worship.” 


INSTRUCTION AND DISCIPLINE 


Instruction, given at levels varying with the preparation of the stu- 
dent, was on a personal basis. There was no pretense that advanced col- 
lege work was being done, and no one in school in 1869 was ready for a 
degree four years later. With an assortment of bishops on the periphery, 
there was an attitude of seriousness. General Gorgas let it be known that 
“the study hours are hours of work . . . those who will not work in their 
rooms must do so at the chapel under the eye of the master.’ There 
may have been a little pulling in opposite academic directions with the 
staunch classicists Dabney and Knight, and later Harrison, Elliott, and 
DuBose on one side and the West Pointers on the other. Gorgas said: 
“We must try to satisfy in some degree the tendency to the practical 
which is now so general—lIt is possible we have too many Latin and 
Greek authors on our list.”’’* The apprehension of the General was justi- 
fied, for by 1890 the classicists had routed the militarists. In the com- 
promise, drilling and uniforms went to the grammar school, which in 
1908 became Sewanee Military Academy. 

At first the younger boys were assigned indiscriminately to Otey, 
South Wing, and newly finished Tremlett Hall. A separate discipline 
was established in July in which the students who were doing some col- 
lege work were exempted from certain rules governing the grammar 
school.”* By August it was decided to teach the younger boys in sep- 
arate buildings.‘ On the recommendation of Gorgas and Dabney, the 
executive committee organized the grammar school as a distinct de- 
partment with the master in control of all forms of discipline except 
dismissal. His objectives would be college preparatory work, texts would 
be selected in consultation with the faculty of the junior department, 
but, for all other purposes of administration, the master was responsible 
only to the vice-chancellor.” 

Colonel 'T. Frank Sevier was appointed master of the grammar 
school. He was an important figure in the community for the next eight 
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years. He served as proctor of the University ”’ and was responsible for 
student discipline. He was peace officer for the domain, with the title 
of marshal]. With the organization of a student drill corps, he became 
commandant. For a time he was acting professor of commerce. He was 
distantly related to John Sevier, hero of King’s Mountain and first gov- 
ernor of ‘Tennessee.’* He served through the Civil War in the regiment 
to which Quintard had been principally attached. He was fearless in 
dealing with occasional lawbreakers of the community,” and brought to 
the University a rigid military discipline which by 1875 was under 
criticism by a minority group of faculty members. At the time of his 
resignation in 1877, Quintard wrote: “Another most important change 
has been effected by ye resignation of Col. Sevier, ye Proctor. He would 
have been dismissed had not his resignation been presented to ye 
Board.”’*° 


SAME GOAL BUT SLOWER PACE 


A meeting of the trustees, the first to be held at Sewanee after the 
opening of the University, convened August 11-16, 1869, with twenty- 
two present, the most since the laying of the cornerstone nine years be- 
fore. Every diocese was represented, seven by bishops. Quintard’s re- 
port as vice-chancellor showed careful attention to the constitution and 
to the prewar planning.** There would be no deviation from the plans 
of the founders but the pace would be slower. He was optimistic over 
academic achievement. “Having grown from nine to ten times nine, 
and presenting a regular organized system, with which for order, deco- 
rum, diligence, well behavior and gentlemanly bearing of its members, 
we challenge comparison.” He was optimistic over financial prospects. 
“Last year the cotton crop of the Southern States sold for two hundred 
and fifty millions. ... We may hope that there are many who are suffi- 
ciently alive to the educational interests of the South, to contribute lib- 
erally toward the full development of the University.’’*? Bishop Quin- 
tard cited recent gifts: ““Mrs. Cyrus Mason, of New York, . . . stone font 
..+ Mr. Sharp, of New York, a handsome stained glass window .. . 
Messrs. Masury and Whiton . . . three hundred pounds of paint. . . 
Messrs. Pott and Amory’s liberal contribution of books. ... Mrs. Mary 
Clarke . . . one hundred ten pounds sterling, as the nucleus of a Mis- 
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sionary Scholarship.” Other income included receipts from England for 
the past year, $8,711.56; collections in the South by Bishop Quintard, 
$1,388.50; church offerings, $272.51; donations collected by a Balti- 
more clergyman, $106.75; and leases, $299.00.* 

Fairbanks’ report as commissioner of buildings and lands encouraged 
leasing lots to “suitable church families . . . to make their residence here, 
and erect upon their own account, boarding houses for the . . . stu- 
dents.’’** He listed immediate needs as a wooden study hall, twenty by 
forty, which could be built for $700 in sixty days, and a steam laundry 
and mangle with bathing rooms attached. He hoped that a $30,000 stone 
building could be started at once, to be paid for as the construction 
progressed, about $10,000 per year. He thought that a hotel erected at 
Sewanee would attract many vacationers going to cool places in the 
summer. The last two hopes, temporarily, were vain. 

Not all trustees shared the determination of Quintard and Fairbanks 
to keep ever in view the now distant vision of the founders. Less vigorous 
adherents of the University project shared in varying degrees the com- 
fortable rationalization expressed by the Bishop of Louisiana. 


There will be little cause to lament the change in its fortunes if the effect 
will be to substitute a silent steady growth, for a sudden, untried matur- 
ity. Commencing with a few scholars, discipline will be more readily en- 
forced, the early traditions of the place will assume a more healthful 
tone, rival institutions will be disarmed of jealousy and opposition, the 
mistakes and errors inseparable from all incipient institutions will be 
circumscribed and more easily rectified, and the public confidence being 
fairly earned rather than purchased, will prove a sure and lasting boon 
of more value than the more ample endowment from public or private 
munificence.*° 


No more subtle reasoning could be employed for insuring the collapse of 
all but dribbling financial help from Louisiana. The record, alas, sus- 
tains this judgment. By his successor’s evaluation, Polk’s original accom- 
plishment was at best a sturdy step in the wrong direction. 


HOLLOW FISCAL STRUCTURE 


The finance committee’s statement presented from Fairbanks’ figures 
was unrealistic. Assets were listed at $160,637. The domain was valued 
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at $100,000, its improvements at $21,450, and the remaining $39,187 
included miscellaneous real estate, bonds, and rail securities, all at their 
prewar valuations. A forced sale of those assets beyond the domain and 
its improvements might bring $10,000.*° Liabilities were listed at 
$10,899. It was bad to be bankrupt but worse not to know it. Or was 
it better? Had the true condition been understood, had the next few 
years been foreseen, even those stout-hearted men might have sur- 
rendered. | 

The board concerned itself with financial problems.*’ ‘Total student 
fees for the first term in 1869 had come to $3,165, enough to pay two 
teachers. ‘This amount was equivalent to the income from about twenty 
students paying in advance for a half year. Some were not paying the 
full fee; some were attending on credit. Board and lodging, but not tui- 
tion, of “several young men” was being paid by the Society for the In- 
crease of the Ministry.** The executive committee directed at the open- 
ing of the term that half tuition be charged the first ten sons of clergy- 
men who should apply.*® The board voted to renew effort on the Advent 
offering plan by sending a printed appeal to the parishes. The Reverend 
Owen P. Thackara of Florida was elected agent to solicit the ten dio- 
ceses for cash subscriptions or notes like those Polk had sought, with 
interest to be paid annually by donors. ‘Thackara’s efforts proved dis- 
appointing. Fairbanks was relieved of his duties as treasurer, retained 
as commissioner of buildings and lands at $1,000 per year, and charged 
with the special responsibility of recovering what he could from the 
Louisiana prewar pledges. H. M. Anderson, M.D., trustee from Rome, 
Georgia, whose wife was Mrs. Quintard’s sister,°” was named general 
treasurer. Sevier became resident bursar to collect fees until the new 
treasurer arrived. 

The board conferred the first honorary degree of the University upon 
Tremlett, still soliciting abroad. At Quintard’s suggestion the degree 
was designated Doctor of Civil Law, after Oxford’s custom, and ac- 
cording to him, unique at that time in American universities.** The 
trustees offered prizes for student achievement, and a prize for gentle- 
manly deportment was set up by an unnamed Louisianian. 

The trustees again left wide powers in the hands of the executive 
committee now composed of only Quintard and Gorgas. The authority 
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was not left unused. The committee directed Fairbanks to erect sign- 
boards to show exactly where the buildings in the Hopkins plans were 
to be placed. It directed that the chaplain wear an academic hood with 
his vestments and that professors wear cap and gown when on duty.*” 


FACULTY ENLARGED 


In September the executive committee offered the post of resident 
physician and instructor in chemistry to twenty-eight year old John 
Barnwell Elliott, M.D., who came to Sewanee and began work the 
month of his election. Of the fourteen men who held faculty status in 
the first ten years of the University’s operation, he was one of the most 
influential. After he severed his connection with Sewanee in 1885, he 
was awarded one of the two honorary doctorates of philosophy in the 
University’s history.°* Fairbanks thought hardly anyone had accom- 
plished as much to raise standards and to enlist the ess of the 
students.™* 

Elliott, the third son of the late Bishop of Georgia, strentel South 
Carolina College before the war, served as lieutenant in the Confed- 
eracy, and in 1868 graduated first in his class at South Carolina Medical 
College in Charleston. His brother Robert Woodward Barnwell Elliott 
in 1874 became first bishop of West Texas and trustee of the University. 
When Dabney died in 1876, Dr. Elliott became senior professor and 
when Gorgas left Sewanee in 1878, he served a year as acting vice- 
chancellor. 

When he died in 1921 after a brilliant career at Tulane Medical 
School,** he left some notes which were printed posthumously by one 
of his seven children, Huger.*® In these notes he classified the thinkers 
to whom he was most indebted: Immanuel Kant, Johann Fichte, Georg 
Hegel, and others. He discussed philosophical concepts of space, time, 
and cognition, and concluded, “‘We may truly say that modern science 
from the side of physical research has restored to the world the doctrine 
of the Immanence of God in his Creation.’’®” One of Elliott’s students, 
years later, remembered him as the wisest teacher he ever had.** | 
_ Before the close of 1869 the executive committee made three more 
appointments. Quintard and Gorgas named the Reverend :Francis A. 
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Juny to teach modern languages. Native of France and alumnus of 
Louvain,®® this Episcopal clergyman was an accomplished linguist. His 
four sons helped swell the rolls of the grammar school and junior de- 
partment for the two years that he remained at Sewanee before going 
to the University of Mississippi in 1872. 

Much more important was the appointment of Francis Asbury Shoup 
as mathematics instructor and acting chaplain. Shoup was born in 
Indiana and graduated from West Point shortly before the war. He re- 
signed his commission because of southern sympathies *°° and moved to 
St. Augustine to practice law. In 1861 he was commissioned major and 
rose to the rank of brigadier general, serving on the staffs of Bragg and 
Joseph E. Johnston.*** During the war he knew Polk and Quintard and 
was baptized on the battlefield by Bishop Elliott.*°’ After the war he 
taught mathematics at the University of Mississippi, entered the Epis- 
copal ministry, and joined the Sewanee staff in 1870. Here he married 
Esther Elliott, daughter of the University’s third chancellor. One of his 
students described him as ‘“‘Handsome as Plato, indolent, until aroused 
to mental coruscation, mathematician, engineer, Confederate general, 
and last metaphysician.’’*°* In 1875 he left Sewanee to engage in parish 
work. He remained for a time in Waterford, New York, and while there 
interested an Episcopal family in giving the University in the late 1880's 
its most famous architectural landmark, Breslin Tower, modeled after 
Magdalen Tower at Oxford. Shoup returned to Sewanee in 1883 and 
continued intermittently on the faculty until his death in 1896. An idea 
of his versatility may be gained from the titles of four books written by 
him: Infantry Tactics (Little Rock, 1862); Ariillery Division Drill 
(Atlanta, 1864) ; Elements of Algebra (New York, 1874) ; and Mech- 
anism and Personality (Boston, 1888). 

The third faculty appointment was also of a high order. Caskie Har- 
rison was a student at Cambridge when Quintard visited England. The 
two dined together *°* and talked with Maury about the University. 
Harrison was invited by the executive committee to teach Latin and 
Greek. The youthful Virginian was described by contemporaries as 
handsome and charming, “remarkable in every way.”*°’ For twelve 
years he was a “severe but brilliant teacher.’’*°° In controversy he always 
took the side of higher academic standards and less military discipline. 
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His chair of classics was “long . . . the most important in the university ; 
a natural result of church control and of the avowed following of Eng- 
lish traditions.”’*°’ His translation of the first book of the Horatian odes 
into English verse *°* received tolerably good reviews.**® He resigned in 
1882 and established a successful classical preparatory school in Brook- 
lyn, where he died in 1902.**° 


Construction continued during the winter vacation of 1869-1870. 
Gorgas’ genius for detail early became evident. On a trip home to Brier- 
field he wrote Sevier: “What about the new grammar school? Any lum- 
ber yet on hand for it? I want the work to be done by contract on speci- 
fications and a belfry for the bell. Don’t forget that. I think a great deal 
about that bell and hope no accident will befall it.” 


ACADEMIC EVALUATION 


Academically, 1870 was a key year. When the Lent term opened, 
astonished authorities counted 95 new students for a total enrollment of 
125, the largest increase and the largest number of new matriculants in 
the first twenty-five years of the University’s history. New accommoda- 
tions were rushed to completion—four dormitories and eight single- 
room cottages called Oxford Court and located on University Avenue 
across from Bishop Green’s. A wooden school building was erected on 
the north side of the chapel at a cost of $1,250. Bishop Gregg and 
Bishop Young erected with funds given by themselves and their friends 
a “neat library building built of wood.” In it was placed the “con- 
siderable library . . . accumulated by gifts from England, [Reverend] 
Dr. Carder, and others.”’"*? There were 4,000 volumes in 1872. 

By contemporary southern standards, the faculty was formidable. 
General Gorgas taught engineering and physics; General Shoup taught 
mathematics and served as chaplain; Caskie Harrison taught Greek and 
Latin; Juny offered French, German, and Spanish; Dabney taught 
English literature and metaphysics; and Elliott taught chemistry.. In 
the grammar school, tutors John Locke Cooper, who doubled as regis- 
trar, and the Reverend Lucian Holmes, assisted Sevier. The fifty stu- 
dents doing college work received adequate instruction; the younger 
boys did not fare quite so well. 
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Supporting the formal teaching staff was a small but notable com- 
munity. The two resident bishops, Green and Quintard, established 
close relations with the students. During the summer they were joined 
by a third bishop, Alexander Gregg of Texas, who was a vital part of 
the Sewanee scene from the founding of the University at Lookout 
Mountain until his death in 1893. He built a home near Bishop 
Green’s,"** and spent the greater part of twenty-five summers there. He 
was the first elected chancellor of the University, succeeding Bishop 
Green upon his death in 1887. 


Gregg was born in 1819 at Society Hill, South Carolina, the son of 
the remarkable and eccentric David Gregg. At Winnsboro Academy 
the young descendant of clan McGregor acquired a reputation for dili- 
gence. His mother’s approval prevailing over his father’s suspicion, he 
attended South Carolina College, came under the influence of Chaplain 
Stephen Elliott, and graduated first in his class in 1838 at the age of 
nineteen. Against the advice of his father, who preferred for him a mer- 
cantile career, Gregg studied law, was admitted to the bar in 1841, and 
in the same year married dark-eyed Charlotte Wilson Kollock, grand- 
niece of Governor John Lyde Wilson of South Carolina.*** Her Episco- 
pal preference so completely prevailed over his Baptist background that 
in April, 1843, he experienced one of the sudden conversions charac- 
teristic of the “great revival” period and determined to become a can- 
didate for the ministry. He was ordained in 1846 and took the aristo- 
cratic St. David’s Parish, Cheraw, in the heyday of the planter civiliza- 
tion. By 1859, when he was elected bishop of Texas, he had a far-flung 
reputation for conscientiousness. Devotion to the University became a 
conspicuous factor in Gregg’s life.*** He continually brought Sewanee 
to the attention of his parishes with the result that ‘Texas sent more stu- 
dents than any other state except Tennessee and Mississippi and almost 
every year in the 1870’s contributed more to the University than any 
other diocese.*** Indeed, an evaluation of effort for the University in 
this most remote of the owning dioceses shows that the Sewanee plan of 
diocesan sponsorship was sound. Had half of the dioceses matched the 
record of ‘Texas, Sewanee might well have had a secure financial posi- 
tion. Instead, the comfortable words of Bishop Wilmer were distressingly 
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prophetic and Sewanee’s claim to distinction had to be made in other 
realms than those of material success. 


REPORT TO A CONSTITUENCY 


Gorgas and Fairbanks represented the University at the annual con- 
vention of the diocese of Tennessee on May 11, 1870. Their encouraging 
report estimated that upwards of two hundred applications could be 
expected for the next year and stated that accommodations were a 
pressing problem. They made a disturbingly naive comment that the 
University could look forward to supporting itself from student fees. 
This state has been attained only rarely by educational institutions be- 
fore or since and certainly was not a condition contemplated by the 
founders. Before many months had passed, the University’s administra- 
tors saw that a university is, almost by definition, a deficit operation. 
Gorgas and Fairbanks asked for five-year subscriptions of $100 to 
$500.*** They were factual in their report, but the diocesan committee 
on educational institutions rhapsodized, ““The University . . . has leaped, 
as it were, by a single bound, from a mere germ into vigor and high 
promise.”*** Three of the six signers of this report were Jefferson Davis, 
Jacob Thompson, and Richard S. Ewell, respectively president, legisla- 
tor, and lieutenant general in the Confederacy. Later the same month 
Bishop J. P. B. Wilmer of Louisiana made a brief appeal for the Uni- 
versity in an address to his annual convention.**° 

Two trustees thought that the ninth postwar meeting of the board, 
held July 11-16, 1870, with a record attendance of twenty-four, was 
probably more important than any since the founding of the Univer- 
sity.**° “The success of this institution has been singularly flattering,” 
they reported to their diocesan convention. Bishop Green recalled in the 
address of the chancellor that “nearly twenty years had passed before 
that now noble Institution—the ‘University of Virginia’ could boast a 
hundred pupils.”*** Quintard and Gorgas were continued as the execu- 
tive committee. Quintard presented his resignation as vice-chancellor 
but was induced to continue. 


Construction was underway on all sides. Existing accommodations 
would care for 190 students.’”* Thirty-nine leases had been granted in 
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the previous year and more applications were in the offing. Unfortu- 
nately the hotel which Fairbanks and Quintard had envisioned at 
Green’s View failed to materialize when the prospective builder let his 
lease lapse. The most pressing needs of the University were declared to 
be an additional school building, $1,500; headmaster’s residence, 
$2,500; laundry, $1,000; bathing rooms, $300; dormitory, $1,250; in- 
firmary, $800; bakery, $300; and temporary water closets, $100.*** 
Fairbanks was authorized to build as money came in. 


THE FIRST BEQUEST 


Financial matters again absorbed much of the trustees’ attention. ‘Uhe 
first legacy to the University was announced, $1,000 from the estate of 
Mrs. Frances T. D. Taylor of Baltimore, “‘and she a stranger.”*** Rais- 
ing funds by mathematical computation, a favorite device of tyros in 
the business, was not neglected. ‘This time each of the ten dioceses was 
to obtain one hundred subscriptions of $100 each.*”? The only imple- 
mentation of this plan was the election of Bishops Quintard and R. H. 
Wilmer commissioners for endowment.’*® The Reverend Mr. Thackara, 
whose services as fund agent were discontinued, reported collections of 
$6,143.26, but when salary and expenses were deducted, the University 
received only $3,940.81.*”” Fairbanks predicted that only a fractional 
part of the remaining $20,215.44 in Louisiana securities would mate- 
rialize. He had made a careful survey and found almost all the original 
donors well disposed toward the University but bankrupt or poverty- 
stricken. Many had died insolvent. ‘Two pieces of property worth a few 
thousand dollars might be salvageable. The most favorable fiscal news 
given the trustees was that the income from the Lent term, $10,200, had 
exceeded expenses by $737.*”* 

One fact was clearly emerging in the financial picture—namely, that 
the founders’ idea of collecting and investing money to be held in the 
dioceses for the University was being superseded by the direct appeal of 
the University to parishes and individuals. In 1871 Charles T. Pollard 
of Alabama, one of the original trustees, sent a request to the diocesan 
convention that “‘the shares of . . . Railroad stock donated by him to the 
University of the South and now held by the treasurer of the diocese 
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... be sold and the proceeds. . . remitted to the treasurer of the Univer- 
sity to be used in the erection of buildings.’’*”® 


FROM SCHOOL TO COLLEGE 


The formal organization of the University into the schools contem- 
plated by the prewar statutes was authorized by the board, although 
Fairbanks and other trustees thought this action premature in view of 
the uncertain financial stability of the institution.**° Seven schools—an- 
cient languages, modern languages, mathematics, metaphysics (includ- 
ing English literature, rhetoric, and composition), civil engineering, 
chemistry, and moral science and the evidences of the Christian re- 
ligion—were named. Six professors were elected *** and given five-year 
contracts, Only the chaplaincy with its accompanying chair of moral 
science was vacant. The average salary of the professors was $1,500 
with $300 for house rent, the largest stipend to be paid for many years. 


The transition from junior department to university was completed 
when nine trustees remained for a session with senior faculty mem- 
bers.*** They discovered that the 114 students enrolled in college work 
for 1870 were taking courses as follows: mathematics 108, Latin 87, 
Greek 41, French 40, chemistry 38, physics 32, English literature 24, 
German 15, metaphysics 6, Spanish 6, rhetoric 4, and theology 2.**° 
They determined grammar school requirements,*** approved a latitude 
of choice in subjects for the advanced students, discussed the tutorial 
system, ruled on pronunciation of Latin and Greek, and listed texts for 
various courses. The work of this committee of trustees and faculty re- 
mained essentially unchanged for many years. The period of initial 
transition was brought to a close: Sewanee was now a college, with a 
coordinate grammar school. 

The academic offering of the University of the South, in its first 
decade of existence as an institution of higher learning, justifies study 
in historical context. In the middle ages the seven liberal arts included 
the Trivium (grammar, rhetoric, logic) and the Quadrivium (arith- 
metic, astronomy, geometry, music). In the 1640’s Harvard College 
prescribed courses for a four-year bachelor’s degree which included 
grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, astronomy, and geometry, with 
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metaphysics, ethics, natural philosophy, Greek, Hebrew, and ancient 
history added. If preparing for the ministry, the student spent three 
more years studying theology and philosophy.**° 


In the 1870’s at Sewanee, the four-year B.A. degree required, as at 
Harvard in 1640, grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, astronomy, ge- 
ometry, metaphysics, ethics, philosophy, Greek. Added in the curricu- 
lum were chemistry, physics, Latin, English literature, and a modern 
language, with Hebrew held over for study in the three-year theological 
course.7*° 


That far-reaching academic development, the elective system, found 
Sewanee cautious. As early as 1865 Harvard adopted a University of 
Virginia custom allowing the student some choice in the subjects he 
would take. Harvard’s newly inaugurated president, Charles W. Eliot, 
in 1869 increased electives, and by 1875 seniors at Harvard had only 
one required course and juniors three.**’ Sewanee made a concession to 
flexibility by declaring its degrees “are adapted to the varying tastes and 
capacities of students. The Degree of Bachelor of Arts embraces nothing 
in Mathematics beyond the Junior course, and avoids the domain of 
Science and Natural Philosophy. That of Bachelor of Science embraces 
only intermediate Latin, omitting Greek entirely, embracing instead a 
full course of Mathematics with Political Science, History, Chemistry, 
Geology and Mineralogy.”’*** At a time when Yale offered no political 
economy and Columbia no French and little history, Sewanee students 
could elect courses in these and also civil engineering, bookkeeping, 
commercial law, banking, and elocution. When the teaching of sciences 
was rare, Sewanee offered physics, chemistry, biology, mineralogy, and 
geology, but in the main clung to the hard core of the classical curricu- 
lum. 


THEOLOGICAL TRAINING 


The present school of theology at Sewanee considers its date of 
founding as 1878 when St. Luke’s Hall was built and the Reverend 
Telfair Hodgson became dean, but theological traiing began much 
earlier. Two students in theology, T. J. Morris and P. G. Rucker, are 
listed in the student body of 1870. In 1871 DuBose, Shoup, and Juny 
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offered courses in theology.**® The following year six students were listed 
as ministerial candidates.**® The courses offered in 1872 were syste- 
matic divinity, moral science and evidences of revealed religion, and 
Hebrew. Greek and Latin were included in the college curriculum. For- 
tunately the University did not become involved in the internecine strife 
which in the 1870’s plagued other parts of the Episcopal Church. At 
Kenyon College in Gambier, Ohio, the tractarians and the entrenched 
evangelicals struggled for control of the Kenyon seminary, Bexley Hall. 
“The effect of this theological outbreak was calamitous. . . . Both sem- 
inary and college enrollments began to decline in 1868... . In 1872 
there were no students at Bexley.””*** 
_ Despite the academic progress at Sewanee, Gorgas disclosed in a 
letter to Quintard that the financial situation was precarious. He wrote 
shortly after moving into his partly finished home across from St. Augus- 
tine’s Chapel: 
Our financial difficulties press so heavily on us that I cannot let you & 
Bishop Wilmer rest in peace. ... Unless we can raise more money I must 
suspend the completion of my house. It needs .. . about $500 more.... 
I was gratified to learn from ... Bishop J. P. B. Wilmer, that two 
churches in N, O, had raised $300 each, & a Scholarship for their Ad- 
vent Offering. It makes one regret that a Bishop who can do so much 
for us had not heretofore understood us, & has therefore done little, 
materially. He will do it now, I think. ... Major F. [Fairbanks] has 
just gone on his annual trip to Florida. ... Barbaud [Barbot], the Win- 
chester Tailor is making arrangements to live here.**? 


For the rest of the Quintard administration, the pattern established 
by the 1870 trustees was followed. The executive committee, in 1871 
composed of Quintard, Gorgas, and Fairbanks, used the large powers 
given them by the trustees. More and more Gorgas assumed responsi- 
bility for the management of the University, and Quintard spent more 
time in the diocese. 

The trustees’ meeting of July 12-18, 1871, was informed that the 
grammar school seemed able to support itself but that the University 
could not. The trustees took cognizance of municipal needs, passing 
suitable ordinances. The Bishop of Florida was requested to prepare a 
design for the Seal of the University.*** Academic attire was prescribed : 
uniforms for cadets, caps and gowns for college students and professors, 
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a crimson robe for the vice-chancellor, and a royal purple one for the 
chancellor. A move to restrict leases to Episcopalians was defeated. It 
was decided to continue emphasis on ‘the Advent offering, better this 
year than before, and to continue seeking coupon subscriptions of $100 
each.*** 


The 1872 meeting was held at Sewanee July 10-15 with a record at- 
tendance of twenty-eight. The fund-raising responsibility was given 
specifically to Quintard, who was to seek a thousand subscriptions of 
$500 each.**® For the first time the ominous note of debt obtruded 
itself, and the treasurer, Dr. Anderson, was authorized to borrow up 
to $10,000 to meet current expenses. Quintard reported a decrease in 
the Advent offering. Jefferson Davis addressed the board, urging a plan 
of endowment by insurance with the Carolina Life Insurance Company 
of Memphis. Though favorably reported by the committee, the pro- 
posal was held over until the next meeting but never adopted. Degree 
requirements were debated although no prospective graduates were in 
the offing. Hoods for twelve degrees were approved in the same designs 
and colors used in 1952. 

The most important action was the acceptance of Quintard’s third 
resignation and the election of Gorgas as second vice-chancellor.*** The 
retiring president Quintard made a critical mistake in his report when 
he suggested that the executive committee be abolished. The committee 
on constitution dissented, urging that it be retained for whatever inci- 
dental purpose it might serve.**’ All the bishops supported Quintard 
and the motion passed; Fairbanks was among the opposition. The ulti- 
mate failure of the Gorgas administration can probably be traced to 
this resolution, for thereafter the vice-chancellor faced the august trus- 
tees alone. Quintard thought that the action would give Gorgas a freer 
hand, but the new Vice-Chancellor was not another Quintard. 


THE COMING OF DUBOSE 


In July, 1871, the Bishop of Tennessee brought to the attention of the 
trustees the pressing need for a full-time chaplain to relieve Shoup, who 
had been acting chaplain since 1869.*** The Reverend William Porcher 
DuBose of South Carolina was well known by Bishop Green and es- 
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pecially admired by Sewanee’s new lay trustee from South Carolina, 
Major General Joseph Brevard Kershaw, a relative under whom Du- 
Bose had served in the war. He recently had been defeated in a close 
diocesan election for assistant to the blind Bishop Davis. DuBose was 
nominated for Sewanee’s chaplaincy by the bishops, elected by the 
board, and advised by telegram.**® He accepted and later said that, had 
he been elected bishop, “It would have been the great misfortune of my 
life.”*°® During the next half century he established himself as the great- 
est Sewanee teacher. 


DuBose was a Huguenot, born in 1836 near Winnsboro, South Caro- 
lina, of wealthy parents, Theodore Samuel Marion DuBose and Jane 
Porcher. William was reared at Farmington, a model patriarchal plan- 
tation, scientifically combining agricultural, mechanical, and industrial 
processes. 


He had a gift for classical languages but mathematics baffled him. At 
Mount Zion Academy he memorized an algebra book in order to begin 
military training at the Citadel. His vacations were spent riding his 
horse Bagatelle on visits to the plantations of his kin. He revealed late in 
life that during his third year at The Citadel he experienced the mid- 
night visitation of a “presence” which changed the course of his life.*°* 
In 1856 he graduated first in his class and the next fall went to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, where he received an M.A. degree. In the fall of 
1859 he began ministerial training in the second class of the new sem- 
inary at Camden. When war came he served with Lee in Virginia in 
the most approved fashion, accompanied by a blooded mount and his 
faithful body servant, Stephen. He was twice wounded, reported dead, 
captured, exchanged, furloughed, married, sent back to action as a 
chaplain, and finally mustered out at the end of the war. He took charge 
of a mission in Abbeville, and moved there with his wife, Anne Barnwell 
Peronneau.*” 


From Abbeville he went in 1871 to the chaplaincy at Sewanee. He 
brought his widowed sister-in-law, Mrs. McNeely DuBose, and her two 
sons, his brother Robert, his cousin, Miss Porcher, and his wife and 
their three children. Three frame houses were built by them from the 
scant remains of the family fortune: the rectory, Palmetto Hall, and 
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Magnolia.*** While construction was in progress, DuBose lived with 
the Gorgases, forming a close attachment to that family. | 

Before leaving his native state the young minister made a recruiting 
trip through South Carolina. Whereas two students had come to Se- 
wanee from that diocese the previous year, twenty-four registered in 
1871-1872.*°* From the nucleus of those whom he had personally en- 
listed, a tenth of the student body, his influence permeated the entire 
institution. Dances were held in his dining room, penny readings in the 
parlor, ice-cream parties on the lawn outside.*** He told the students 
that although learning was important, training in character and con- 
duct was more important.*°® He thought that a man’s dress helped to 
shape character,’*’ and he encouraged the custom of wearing coat and 
tie to class. He was chaplain for twelve years and continued to teach 
undergraduates after the end of his chaplaincy. 

In 1873 his wife died, and five years later he married the talented 
Mrs. Maria Louise Yerger, founder of the Fairmount School for Young 
Ladies at Monteagle.*°* When St. Luke’s Hall for theological students 
was finished that year, the DuBoses moved in and for ten years the lives 
of these two extraordinary teachers were closely identified with those of 
the students.**® Meantime, DuBose had “developed his Christology 
which . . . initiated an Epoch in the interpretation of the New Testa- 
ments. 

His Soteriology of the New Testament (New York, 1892) was re- 
printed repeatedly. Other theological works were The Ecumenical 
Councils (New York, 1896); The Gospel in the Gospels (New York, 
1906); The Gospel According to St. Paul (New York, 1907); High 
Priesthood and Sacrifice (New York, 1908); and The Reason of Life 
(New York, 1909).*°* An autobiography, Turning Points in My Life, 
was published in 1911. His works attracted wide attention.*** He was 
among the first of the theologians to articulate a recovery from the im- 
pact of nineteenth-century skepticism, in language which breathed an 
awareness of the present. “he New Testament no more gives us doc- 
trine than nature gives us science,” said DuBose.*** This was revolu- 
tionary. The Reverend General Shoup talked of a trial for heresy.** 

His pupil, Bishop William T. Manning of New York, said, ‘““DuBose 
[has] received far too little attention here. ... Our country has produced 
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few first-rate theologians, no other whose contribution to theological 
thought and to Christology has made such an impression abroad.”*®° 
The Reverend George B. Myers called DuBose “‘the foremost thinker in 
the Episcopal Church in America,” but quoted the less conservative 
Professor William Sanday of Oxford as saying DuBose was the ‘‘wisest 
Anglican writer... on both sides of the Atlantic.”’**° 


DuBose “accepted the moral, philosophical, and psychological pre- 
suppositions of his age . . . embraced wholeheartedly the new form of 
apologetic, beginning with man’s evaluation of the human life of the 
Savior.’’**’ Standing for a reconciliation between science and religion 
when such a position was almost untenable, he possessed ‘‘a passion for 
Reality and . . . absolute loyalty to Truth.”*** Although DuBose’s in- 
fluence reached into every part of the Episcopal Church in the South 
and traveled far beyond, by his death in 1918 he was still thought of at 
Sewanee as one who could answer a student’s question, ““How do you 
explain the Book of Revelation?” with “I wish I knew.”’**° 


As one “born mentally and spiritually honest,’’*’° Chaplain DuBose 
brought a new concept of discipline to Sewanee. He felt that students 
could be influenced to discipline themselves. In 1873 he secured the 
exemption of juniors and seniors from military drill and, the black 
Oxford gown already being the prescribed academic dress of faculty and 
students, he organized the Order of Gownsmen. Composed of the more 
advanced undergraduates and graduate students, this group developed 
a tradition of leadership and provided an aristocracy of talent on the 
campus for governing student affairs. 


OTHERS OF THAT COMPANY 


_ For a few months in 1872 Charles Landon Carter Minor was pro- 
fessor of Latin and headmaster of the grammar school. He was presi- 
dent of the Maryland Agricultural and Mechanical College before he 
came to Sewanee and he left because he felt it his duty to return to 
Virginia, as Lee and Maury had done. He helped organize the Virginia 
Agricultural and Mechanical College at Blacksburg (now the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute), served as its president, and then was owner’and 
principal of the Shenandoah Valley Academy at Winchester.*” | 
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By 1872 the faculty for the first decade was complete except for the 
arrival of General Edmund Kirby-Smith and the Reverend George T. 
Wilmer in 1875 and John McCrady in 1877. Dabney, Gorgas, Shoup, 
Elliott, Harrison, and DuBose—they were the men who established the 
early tradition. Bishop Green and Bishop Quintard must be added to 
their number because the peculiar circumstances of the community 
made them as influential in shaping the careers of the students as the 
teachers themselves. Others came later to add their influence, but until 
the 1890’s when the liberalism of the Oxonian tradition had definitely 
relegated the West Point characteristics to the grammar school, the 
pattern established by the first group was fixed. William Crawford 
Gorgas assessed the work of that faculty in his 1912 Commencement 
Oration: 


The environment was such as had never occurred before. .. . Our great 
war had just been finished and we were thus able to get for our faculty 
such men as General Kirby-Smith [who]... had commanded an army, 
General Shoup [who] had been chief of artillery of an army, and my 
father [who] had just laid aside . . . the Ordnance Department of the 
Confederacy. We had also on the Mountain many of the first ladies of 
the land who had been impoverished by the war. The combination was 
ideal for the work in hand, and the results at the time speak for them- 
Select umeale | 


NoTES FOR CHAPTER THREE 
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* All bishops were present except Quintard, who was in England, Lay of Arkansas, 
and Gregg of Texas. Beckwith began his twenty-two-year trusteeship at this meeting 
and John Freeman Young of Florida, who had sung with Quintard at the laying of 
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Carolina and Secretary Williams of Georgia represented the clergy, but the laymen 
boasted the best turnout since the war. Smith Simkins came from Florida with an- 
other new member, J. J. Williams. John Wilkes and Armand J. deRosset were on 
hand from North Carolina, Pollard from Alabama, Whittle from Georgia, and Fair- 
banks from Tennessee. Proceedings, April 1, 1868, pp. 30, 31. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


PLOUGH AND SCYTHE 
1866-1872 


is A small institution “‘the faculty” and “the university” are al- 
most synonymous. The quality of the institution varies with the quality of 
the faculty. What the institution stands for is what the faculty represents. 
Obviously there are other factors. Fine teachers can be inhibited by 
unsatisfactory conditions, a shortsighted educational plan, or poor stu- 
dents, but fine teachers under bad auspices are likely to achieve better 
results than poor teachers under any circumstances. ‘Trustees set policy, 
provide money at times, pass motions which are implemented and mo- 
tions which are not, but if the principal purpose of an educational en- 
terprise is education, then the faculty is the most important considera- 
tion. ‘The student thinking on his college days seldom remembers what 
the trustees did for him. He remembers his teachers. 

This was as true of the University of the South as of any small school, 
but at Sewanee there was something more. Ranged beside the professors 
were a supporting cast, the residents of the community. This was not 
an obtrusive element; all players had bit parts and knew it. Still, their 
cumulative impact on the lives of students was considerable. ‘The ladies 
came first. Some were wives of faculty or staff, some were daughters. 
Some were widows with sons to educate or with daughters needing hus- 
bands. All were subjected to the community entrance examination. They 
must qualify by the intangible criteria of southern society. “Family” 
helped but was not definitive. 


THE VILLAGE 


The tradespeople had an important if somewhat stratified position 
and their influence impinged upon the lives of students. Below them the 
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laborers also seemed to feel a part of the school. A wagoner attempted 
to clarify the interrelationship of town and gown when he answered a 
puzzled stranger’s query, ““Where is the University?” 


““You’s in [it] now. We all’s the University. Everybody’s the Univer- 
sity. ‘That’s all there is—just folks and boys what stays with the folks.’ 


If the wagoner’s tale was typical, there was a nearly complete identi- 
fication of all elements of the community with the central purposes of 
the institution. Such certainly was the ideal and there is evidence that 
it was partially fulfilled. 

The community underwent the most rapid expansion of its history 
during the Quintard administration, principally in 1871 and 1872. Up 
to July, 1870, only thirty-nine leases had been granted by the Univer- 
sity.* At the end of 1872 three times that many were on the records. In 
the next six years only twenty-five more were added.* The commissioner 
of buildings and lands reported to the trustees in 1872 that Sewanee had 
“the appearance of a prosperous and well established community.’’* By 
fall that year Gorgas could summarize: 

The chapel was enlarged, and embellished. Aided by the liberality of 

Judge Gray of Texas,° a most comfortable and commodious Grammar 

School was built, capable of seating 130 to 140 pupils. Handsome dwell- 

ings rose on all sides, . . . until now we can count by the dozen cottages, 

halls and houses, whose many lights, on the summer evenings, gleam 
thro’ the trees... . At the village . . . forty or fifty shops, stores, and 
dwellings are formed into streets, or perched upon the adjacent hills.® 


In the thirty months following January, 1870, twenty-four private 
dwellings were erected in the campus area. Ten of them had a value of 
over $5;000 each, seven averaged $3,000, and the rest about $2,000.’ 
The monthly newspaper boasted in its third issue that four hundred 
students could now be accommodated.’ Some $200,000 had been in- 
vested in non-University construction. ‘Thirty-six families were living 
in the college community and the estimated village population was be- 
tween five hundred ° and eight hundred *° living in a hundred buildings. 
The first small store, established by Pleasant Gilliam ** in 1867,** was 
now far surpassed by 'Tomlinson’s, “probably the largest and best stocked 
in the county.’’** | 
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Bishop Quintard sought to form a model village around the Univer- 
sity. In his travels he encouraged skilled workmen, especially those of 
foreign birth, to settle at Sewanee. Herr F. Fischer, a fine cabinet work- 
er, came from Germany by way of Canton, Ohio, and nearby Winches- 
ter about 1872.** Henry Schneider was an equally talented craftsman 
and William Philpot was an English upholsterer. Harvey O. Judd, who 
ran the laundry,*® was one of a numerous family which moved to Se- 
wanee in 1871.*° C. S. Judd became the University photographer. 

Charles Wadhams, who ran the bakery,’* was nicknamed “The 
Bishop” by youngsters who made his ice-cream arbor at the top of the 
hill a pleasure spot. He was a tall, ruddy-faced Scot and had been a 
member of Queen Victoria’s Coldstream Guards.*® Pierre Barbot came 
to Sewanee from Winchester in 1871 to establish a tailor shop. Later 
joined by a fellow Frenchman, L. Pillet,?? he made not only uniforms 
for the students but formal and informal attire of such elegance that Dr. 
DuBose, recalling his first impressions of Sewanee in 1871, said, “It was 
only a grammar school, and it was already known .. . [by] the elegant 
fit of [the students’] dress.’’** Some of the advertisements of Barbot and 
Pillet deserve reproduction: 

The outward form, the inner man reveals, 

We guess the pulp before we eat the peel; 


One single precept might the whole condense: 
Be sure your tailor is a man of sense. 


Barbot and Pillet have plenty of sense, and they have additionally a 
large stock of clothes—doeskin, cassimers, vestings, grey cloth for uni- 
forms ... linen ducks, fine shirts. . . .?° 


Henry Schlapback, Swiss butcher, was joined in 1874 by a fellow 
countryman and competitor, C. Reuf of Berne. They distinguished 
themselves respectively by playing the accordion at Sewanee’s first 
dance hall above the laundry and by reading Schiller in German to meat 
customers.”* Among other early advertisers in the University Record 
were W. A. Gibson, dry goods; T. M. Forbes, shoemaker; Hoge and 
Miller, groceries; H. H. Roberts, hacks and horses; H. N. Caldwell, 
bookstore and pharmacy; George A. Mayhew, merchant; W. H. John- 
son, shoemaker; Joseph F. Bork, tinsmith and hardware dealer.** The 
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Roberts public hack was “fa long ambulance with narrow slanting 
seats running lengthwise.” Earlier there had been only ox-wagons to 
haul freight from the station and, for fancy affairs, Major Fairbanks’ 
small carriage with his sleek mule, Joe.”* In 1872 a coal mine was 
opened on the domain having “an incline with stationary power... 
built by the University.” It furnished coal to residents at fifteen cents 
per bushel.*® Lime-burning and brick-making establishments were op- 
erated by Gillespie and Kennedy. 


BENEFACTOR UNSUNG 


Much of the rapid development of the village community was due 
to the remarkable interest of Jabez W. Hayes of New Jersey.** He had 
heard of the educational project through his connection with the Epis- 
copal Church in Newark.”* Its plans coincided with what he had long 
considered a logical idea for Christian education.”® In 1867 he leased 
one hundred acres of land on the southeast spur of the mountain two 
miles from the station,*°® planted fruit trees, grapevines, and vegetables, 
keeping careful records of progress made by the different varieties. He 
supplied the community with produce previously unknown to the area.** 
In 1870, after the death of his wife, he began spending more of his time 
at Sewanee. He set up a steam sawmill with lathe and shingle machines, 
extended credit to persons wishing to build residences and halls for the 
students, and in 1872 built for himself a mansion overlooking the val- 
ley.** He contributed generously to the University from the ‘‘ample for- 
tune earned by his own industry.”** After his death his home and lands 
at Sewanee were sold to the Sisters of St. Mary, an order of Episcopal 
nuns, who in 1885 opened a school for underprivileged girls of the coves. 
The “investments” of this beneficent capitalist were so many and so 
injudicious as profit-making ventures that he may well deserve the title 
of first large ** benefactor to early Sewanee. 


Sewanee in 1872 had these components of civilization: a church, a 
school, and a jail. In November, 1871, Shoup organized St. Paul’s-on- 
the-Mountain *° for the village community °° and by the next year a 
church building seating 250 was under way. Within six months the 
Sunday school had a hundred pupils. Faculty families technically were 
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members of this parish though they more often attended the services in 
the University chapel. Hayes built a school beside the village church 
and, by 1875, it had seventy-five pupils under the volunteer tutelage of 
Miss Flora Fairbanks and Miss Charlotte Elliott,*” the daughters of 
Major Fairbanks and Bishop Stephen Elliott. The calaboose, a project 
of Major Fairbanks, served as temporary shelter for one prisoner, a 
native liquor purveyor;** otherwise its long career was of dubious 
usefulness. | 

Leases for businesses were not granted in the campus area, a thousand 
acres being reserved exclusively for the use of the schools and persons 
immediately connected with them. Leases forbade cutting of trees, 
maintaining a nuisance, or conflicting with the best interests of the stu- 


dents as interpreted by the commissioner of buildings and lands, the 


vice-chancellor, or the trustees.*° 


HOMOGENEITY 


Polk said that Sewanee would create its own society. And so it did. 
The three dozen families living within five hundred yards of the chapel 
were a homogeneous group. Many were related by blood or marriage. 
Almost all had the common interest of religion and the common circum- 
stance of poverty. All were sympathetic with the southern cause, and 
most had well-developed cultural, literary, and scientific interests. ‘There 
was much communal entertainment centering around the church, the 
student activities, and the various homes. At Sewanee were ladies who 
had known southern society at its zenith and several were sufficiently 
ingenious to improvise a social life of graciousness. 

During the summer of 1870 the faculty formed a club whose name, 
the E.Q.B., was suggested by Gorgas from Ecce quam bonum, the first 
words of the 133rd Psalm.*° It was organized in Fairbanks’ parlor and 
met fortnightly at members’ homes. For nineteen years meetings in- 
cluded supper but when a clubhouse was erected refreshment dete- 
riorated to wine, punch, or beer. The “lead” was a formal paper to 
which one or more previously designated persons answered.** Then fol- 
lowed lively discussion from which affairs of the University were ex- 
cluded.* 


a = 
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Judge John D. Phelan was first president of the E.Q.B. Club. He 
personified the sort of resident Bishop Elliott had in mind for peopling 
the plateau. For almost a decade he was an important figure of the com- 
munity. Before the war Phelan was prominent in Alabama as sometime 
editor of the Huntsville Democrat, member of the state legislature, 
speaker of the house, circuit judge, and member of the supreme court. 
In 1857 he lost the nomination for governor.** When he was removed 
from public office by the Reconstruction government, he came to Se- 
wanee in 1870 and took paying guests into his large home, ““The Forks.” 
Phelan was a lay trustee from Tennessee and an occasional lecturer in 
the University. After his marriage ** in 1872 to Maria Shelby of Nash- 
ville, he spent winters at his wife’s fine establishment ‘“‘Fatherland” in 
Nashville, where he died in 1879.*° 

The University Record must be regarded as an organ of propaganda 
since it was edited in its first three years by faculty and reflected admin- 
istration views. Nevertheless it gives, albeit exuberantly, some of the 
atmosphere of the early community. 


The society of the University is unsurpassed, The Bishops of Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Alabama,*’ and Texas have summer residences, and others 
of the southern bishops spend a portion of the summer here. There are 
meetings of the E.Q.B. every two weeks and also a meeting every two 
weeks open to all the community interested in reading or musical enter- 
tainment. There is no hotel but visitors can board in the families of Mr. 
Green, Mrs. Polk, Mrs. Wilkinson, Mr. Gibson, Mr, Tomlinson, and 
others at $30 to $50 per month. There is daily mail and money order 
service, and there are express and telegraph offices.*® 


Miss Sarah Barnwell Elliott, Sewanee’s most prolific novelist, pointed 
out that Sewanee’s manner of living was not indigenous to the primeval 
plateau or even the recent frontier but had been transplanted from many 
places. Speaking of those who came to Sewanee between 1866 and 1871, 
“Miss Sada” gave this eyewitness report: 


Bishop Quintard brought enough enthusiasm for an army—he intro- 
duced the Oxford cap and gown—also all manner of beautiful flowers; 
and Mrs, Quintard’s Recipes were from Georgia. Bishop Green and his 
daughter, Miss Lily, .. . kept open house; and their Recipes came from 
Mississippi. Major Fairbanks brought tropical flowers, had his first “pit” 
for flowers; and Mrs. Fairbanks’ Recipes came from Florida. Colonel 
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Sevier introduced cauliflower and business methods; and Mrs, Sevier’s 
Recipes came from Kentucky. Judge Phelan (and his daughters, all of 
them handsome and young) was the first to throw open his house as a 
stopping place for strangers .. . and Judge Phelan’s Recipes came from 
Alabama. General Josiah Gorgas introduced celery, and military disci- 
pline; and Mrs. Gorgas’ Recipes were collected from many sources, as 
she had gone from post to post in the old army. General Shoup brought 
mathematics ... and a very advanced church service . . . he was not 
married then. ... 

Professor Robert Dabney—a gentle soul dearly loved of all—brought 

metaphysics; and Mrs. Dabney’s Recipes came from Virginia. Okra was 
introduced by Mrs, Stephen Elliott, who planted it in her own garden 
and distributed seed among the friendly farmers; to them she also sug- 
gested that cantaloupe be not planted along with squash and cucumbers. 
Mrs, Elliott’s Recipes came from South Carolina and Georgia. Professor 
Caskie Harrison, fresh from Cambridge, England, placed classics at the 
head of the curriculum and set going and guided the movement that 
gave us “Old Forensic.”*® . . . Doctor John Elliott brought chemistry to 
the front; .. . further, as health officer he insisted on a public baker, ... 
And this decision ... brought in Mr. Wadhams, a Scotchman, who once 
served in the “Coldstream Guards,” which meant that he was very tall 
and very straight, and who, in the twinkling of an eye, it seemed, be- 
came the friend of everyone—and .. . the patron saint of every student 
and every smallest child in the community. Mr. Wadhams’ Recipes 
came from Scotland and England. 
... Lhey were necessarily enthusiastic gardeners, and there were great 
rivalries in this matter, and generous exchange of seed and roots... . 
There were still greater rivalries . . . among the housekeepers as to the 
suppers provided for the Faculty Club—the E.Q.B. that met in turn 
from house to house—for here it was that all the Recipes rising up from 
out of a sea of troubles fought their way to the very front of the com- 
munity stage.°° 


ACADEMIC DIVERSION 


By 1872 the influx of summer visitors was creating academic prob- 
lems. For afternoons and week-ends there were “‘the walking parties, 
the ox-wagon picnics, the exploring expeditions down into the caves 
and valleys, the professors and students all walking and talking and 
laughing in company.”’** Every home was crowded with paying or non- 
paying guests and more and more of the guests were young ladies. Many 
of them came for a summer which began in May and ended in October 
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and created a gay atmosphere which added to the social development 
of the students but probably affected their studies adversely. Neverthe- 
less, the summer girl proved a hardy perennial and was only uprooted in 
1909 when Sewanee conformed to the prevailing college term beginning 
in September and closing in June. 

To insure the intimacy which they felt essential for the sort of intel- 
lectual and spiritual growth which they contemplated, the original 
planners had expressly limited to twelve the number of students in each 
hall. When the new chaplain, DuBose, built Palmetto Hall for thirty 
students there was murmuring. “It was so large! .. . Yet it was so close 
to the Rectory, and under such good influences, that it was scon pro- 
nounced all right, and other people who had houses began to add out- 
standing cottages.’’°? From two to eight students lived in each of the 
outbuildings, ten or twelve with the family, and all ate in the big house °° 
which bore the designating name of the cluster.”* 

Letters written home by John Gass in 1874 give some idea of the 
board provided in the halls. He received “splendid fare, turkey twice a 
week, dessert three times.”°’ Molasses on the table at every meal was 
standard. There were fruits and vegetables in seasonable profusion from 
the valley and from the Hayes farm. Wild huckleberries grew on the 
mountain. Almost every vegetable-vending farmer brought two or three 
warm rabbits, shot from the wagon seat as his rickety conveyance 
lurched up the mountain. One little girl achieved immortality by greet- 
ing a group of unexpected visitors at mealtime with the announcement, 
“Mama’s not here. She saw you coming and went for another rabbit.’’”® 
Hot breads were the rule. Chicken, eggs, beef, lamb, and pork were 
plentiful and cheap. By 1872 Hayes had two ice houses in operation,” 
insuring refrigeration for meats. 


THE HALLS 


Great rivalry developed between the halls and on occasion discipline 
was difficult. Once a raid on Powhatan was repulsed with sticks and 
baseball bats.°* Palmetto, Magnolia, Kendal, Bellewood, Powhatan, 
Tremlett, Otey, South Wing, Oxford Court, Mrs. Cotten’s, Mrs. Polk’s, 
Mrs. Rutledge’s, Mrs. Elmore’s, Mrs. Anderson’s—these are the names 
which would evoke echoes in the memories of early students. 
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It seemed then, said a resident of those days, “that all the halls were 
kept by the widows of the Confederacy, saddened, impoverished and 
genteel women of the South, who had found a refuge in the community 
of ‘simple living and high thinking’ as someone called Sewanee.”*? Liv- 
ing in family groups, the students and residents developed close ties. 
Each lady felt herself responsible for the manners, appearance, and so- 
cial unfolding of her charges. Frequently a student arrived bearing let- 
ters of introduction to Sewanee residents, and the routine of the formal 
call, the invitation to a meal, the party call, was taken seriously. A young 
gentleman who failed promptly to make his manners with his hostess 
could expect an earnest lecture from the matron of his hall, raised eye- 
brows from his dancing companions, admonition from a gownsman, 
and likely enough an indignant letter from his parents.®° 


[From] colonial mansions, with wide piazzas and open-hearted hospi- 
tality ... Miss Maria L. Porcher came to Sewanee, and gave the house 
that she built .. . a name that would connect it, wistfully, with ... South 
Carolina. ... With orphaned nephews to educate, and her property and 
theirs swept away by the Civil War, Miss Porcher with characteristic 
courage, energy, and sound judgment, undertook the great adventure 
of making a home in what her South Carolina friends called “the wilds 
of the mountain.” .. . Not only her nephews but many other boys came. 
... No one will ever know how many boys were taken in Magnolia for 
half-pay or none at all.** 


Gorgas advocated a modification of the original housing plan. He 
was willing that “the University students might . . . be allowed the priv- 
ileges . . . contemplated by the statutes,’*’ but he thought that the 
younger boys should room together in homes or dormitories supervised 
by instructors. This arrangement would have allowed the poorly paid 
instructors to supplement their $500 to $1,000 salaries. The ideas of 
Cobbs and the founders prevailed, however, and ladies rather than in- 
structors supervised most of the living quarters, though students might 
board in the homes of faculty members. 

A denizen of one of the halls thus described them: “Sewanee’s old 
houses [were] expansive and rambling, made for students to race about 
in.... The gracious charm of these first Sewanee homes contributed no 
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small share to the characters of the first students. . . . These old Houses 
. .. did duty for home, dormitory and fraternity in one.’’** Regardless 
of its romantic, idealistic, or sentimental implications, the student hall 
system had its practical advantage for the University, for by 1872 Fair- 
banks was able to announce that there was “no necessity for additional 
dormitories being erected, as the requirements of the University were 
fully met by the increase of resident families licensed to board stu- 
dents.’’** 


STUDENT LIFE 


When a student arrived at Sewanee he came by train southeast from 
Nashville or west from Chattanooga to Cowan. If he were not met by 
a hack from Sewanee or did not want to walk the five miles from Cowan, 
he waited, occasionally overnight in the old Franklin House, for the Se- 
wanee coal train. If the passenger car was on, he rode in comparative 
comfort; if not, he piled his bags into an empty coal gondola and en- 
joyed views of the valley while he collected an encrustation of cinders 
on the tortuous nine-mile ascent. 

Disembarking at the tiny station in a cluster of village shops a half 
mile from the edge of the mountain, he rode by hack to his hall. If he 
had followed the instructions of the University Calendar, he unpacked a 
pair of blankets, three single sheets, two pillow cases, six napkins and a 
napkin ring, six towels, a clothes bag, two pairs of strong shoes, and 
clothing marked with his name.* Gray uniforms °° at $25 were pur- 
chased by grammar school cadets and, after 1871, by undergraduates 
not yet entitled to the $15 academic gown. It was reserved for the older 
students.*’ If he was paying the full year’s fees, his parents sent $330 to 
the treasurer.** 

Student life was primitive in many ways but not dull. When Enfield 
rifles °° were stacked after an early morning drill,” breakfast was wait- 
ing, served in most halls between 7:00 and 7:30 a.m. Then followed 
morning chapel at 8:00. Here gathered faculty and students for the 
regular prayer book service with only such modifications as were ap- 
proved by the trustee-bishops. A student choir reminiscent of English 
schools ‘* sang chants from the nave while the faculty adorned the 
chancel, an exposed position irreverently called “the crow’s nest.”” 
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Dogs were frequent visitors to chapel.’* The service lasted from fifteen 
to twenty-five minutes with no sermon except on Sundays or special 
occasions. Recitations followed, lasting until 1:00. Dinner came and 
then another two hours of recitation. Afternoon chapel services at 4:00 
lasted about fifteen minutes. All students were expected to attend morn- 
ing and evening chapel. Sports took precedence over studies in the free 
time which followed. Supper was customarily served at 6:30 p.m. and 
then only special events displaced studies. University students could 
keep lights on in their rooms after 10:00. On Wednesdays and Satur- 
days grammar school boys were free from 1:00 to 7:15 p.m. Juniors or 
undergownsmen of the University were free on Saturday only.™ 


The letters of John Gass give an idea of student activities. He joined 
the Hardee baseball team and a debating society, walked to Rutledge 
Point, and visited a coal mine. “One great comfort is the tank,” he told 
his family back in South Carolina. His class could use the swimming 
pool *° only at hours which indicated a crowded schedule, 6:00 to 7:00 
a.m. and 9:00 to 10:00 p.m. “Ice cream has commenced,” he said, 
“but I have not regaled myself in that luxury for my pocket fund is 
rather low.” Young Gass talked of torchlight processions and fireworks 
after the Hardees won their first series in three years. His uniform, made 
by Miss Sue Peronneau, had a white shirt with red shield on the breast, 
a large white ““H” in the shield, tape around the sleeves, red collar and 
cuffs, and red knee breeches.” 


ATHLETICS 


The only organized sport among the first students was baseball. In 
1869 a club called the Sewanees succeeded an earlier team known 
briefly as the R. E. Lees. More spirited even than the rivalry between 
the halls was that between the two baseball clubs which by 1870 had 
become “‘traditional’”’ foes, the Sewanees and the Hardees, wearers of 
the blue and red. The Hardees were named for the lieutenant general 
who with Joseph E. Johnston had seen Polk fall at Pine Mount.” 
Each club fielded a half-dozen teams. ‘The only expenses were for balls 
and bats, for lady supporters made the brilliant uniforms. Monday was 
the weekly holiday and everyone turned out to watch the games in front 
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of Tremlett Hall. Most of the crowd sat on logs, while small boys and 
Negroes climbed into treetops. ‘The crippled Professor Cooper, master of 
the grammar school and registrar, umpired from his wheel chair.” 
Silver baseballs and a cup went to the winners. In 1872 a medal for the 
most gentlemanly student went by popular ballot to the captain of the 
winning team because he was captain of the winning team. Hero-wor- 
ship of athletes is not a twentieth-century phenomenon. New boys were 
met at the train by partisans asking them to join the Hardees or Se- 
wanees, “The feeling was more intense than any other, until we began 
to play Vanderbilt.’’*° From time to time the R. E. Lees and the Inde- 
pendents would appear for a season or two but it was the Sewanee- 
Hardee rivalry which continued steadily for two decades, threatened 
but never obscured by the hall teams, Tremlett, St. Luke’s, Devils, 
Angels, Kendal, Magnolia, Right Bower, and Hell Cats.** Off-campus 
baseball began in 1875. 

Other sports included gymnastics, croquet in Bishop Quintard’s back 
yard ** and football. The football club appears in only one Calendar, 
and little is known of its early history at Sewanee, but by the turn of the 
century it completely eclipsed baseball and the Sewanee-Vanderbilt 
game became the pivotal point of the year’s extracurricular activity. 


EXTRACURRICULAR 


There were occasional dramatic presentations under Caskie Harri- 
son’s sponsorship. A cornet band organized in 1872 persisted through 
the next decade.** One of the earliest student organizations was the 
Guild of St. Mark, organized by Dr. Knight in 1869. It had three pur- 
poses: religious advancement of its members, improvement of moral 
tone of the student body, and missionary work in the surrounding 
country. ** 

Overtones of seriousness characterized many student activities of the 
day. Forensics was very popular. Three societies were founded in the 
first four years, all named with Greek initials of the founders of the Uni- 
versity. Sigma Epsilon (Stephen Elliott) was started in 1869.°° Pi 
Lambda (Leonidas Polk) and Omega (Otey) got underway the next 
year. Each had senior and junior divisions. At the close of 1872 Pi 
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Lambda and Omega combined as Pi Omega which, with Sigma Epsi- 
lon, remained vigorous until World War II. On July 10, 1872, Jefferson 
Davis presided at a three-way oratorical contest.** Declamation, debate, 
essay, original oration, and poetry were accorded places on the pro- 
grams of the public exhibitions. The presidency of a society was a 
campus honor almost equal to the captaincy of a baseball nine. The 
literary societies received the benign editorial smile of the faculty-spon- 
sored University Record. Following the death of a Cornell student in 
1873 hazing at Ithaca, this publication nodded approval at the absence 
on the Sewanee campus of secret organizations.** 

Many elaborate prohibitions associated with denominational col- 
leges °° were lacking at Sewanee. The younger students were forbidden 
the use of tobacco but older students could smoke if not on the streets or 
school grounds. Alcohol could not be bought, sold, possessed, or used 
by the students.*® ‘There were no reasons at Sewanee for rules against 
visiting horse races, cock fights, and saloons. Dancing was encouraged, 
rather than frowned upon, and parties were given a formal atmosphere 
by the participation of ladies resident upon the mountain and their 
young summer visitors. Cultivation of social graces in mixed groups was 
the desideratum of Sewanee’s female mentors. 


TWO OF THE BOYS 


The record of young Willie Gorgas *° gives a cross-section of student 
activities. He matriculated in 1869 as a student in the junior depart- 
ment. In 1870-1871 he studied Latin, Greek, mathematics, and French, 
and received the Alabama medal for scholarship, one of several state 
medals awarded. The next year he became a gownsman and continued 
his courses in Latin, Greek, and mathematics, substituting metaphysics 
for French. He served as first sergeant of Company B of the Sewanee 
Cadet Corps. In 1872-1873, Greek, Latin, chemistry, and moral science 
were his studies, and he was awarded diplomas in the schools of mathe- 
matics, metaphysics, and English literature. He was president of the Se- 
wanee football club, librarian of Pi Omega literary society, and director 
and captain of the first nine of the Hardee baseball club. He continued 
to direct the Hardees in 1874, though emphasis was on his studies, with 
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courses in Greek, Latin, French, chemistry, and physics. At Commence- 
ment, 1874, he received diplomas in chemistry, physics, and Greek. 
Final diplomas were obtained at the 1875 Commencement in French, 
Latin, and moral science, and on August 5, 1875, he received the degree 
of bachelor of arts.°? 

A more intimate view of student life is furnished by matriculant 
number thirty-three, John S. Bradford, Jr., from Springfield, Illinois, 
who entered the junior department in the second term, February, 1869. 
Bradford was the only Yankee student. As he recalled at ninety, 
Sewanee was then “a wagon track through the brush with old Tremlett 
at the end, Otey Hall opposite the Fairbanks’ home.”*’ Bradford lived 
on the second floor of Tremlett above the temporary quarters of Gorgas, 
who was a “most rigid disciplinarian . . . the personification of dignity.” 
Schoolboy pranks and practical jokes were high in student and low in 
professorial favor. Bradford relates: 


In the rear of Tremlett a broad path led down the hill to the Spring. 

Part of the way down, another path led over to a small house in the 

brush. . . . For a little excitement, I stuck a piece of paper under the 

shingles and set it afire. It made only a small blaze and I thought it had 
gone out. I went up the hill and some boys behind me yelled “fire, fire!” 

Others came rushing over and instead of putting out the small blaze, 

they turned the house over. I had to plead guilty to Col. Sevier and got 

what his name would indicate.®* 

At Sewanee there were no student affrays with carpetbaggers or Ne- 
groes such as harassed General Lee at Washington College the same 
year.** Of carpetbaggers there were none, and all of the Negroes re- 
mained on the nether side of the line set by the doctrine of the “‘su- 
perior” race. One incident of trouble was reported: desperadoes from 
the village set upon one of Professor Dabney’s Negro servants and left 
him near Otey Church severely cut.** There is no report of a strike or 
riot involving students. 


INTIMATION OF IMPORTANCE 


In essential routine, student life at Sewanee had changed little from 
that of the denominational colleges of the Old South.” The typically 
secluded campus, carefully shielded from moral contamination; com- 
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pulsory chapel twice daily; rigorous discipline—all these were hallmarks 
of the prewar church-sponsored school. Missing from the mild Episco- 
pal atmosphere were the powerful revivals which swept some campuses. 


Life at Sewanee, far from the political tensions of the day, was pleas- 
ant for resident and student. Homogeneous backgrounds and similar 
ambitions bound the early Sewanee people together and made them 
forget there was not a stone building on the domain. A process of nat- 
ural selection weeded out of the community the person whose first 
thought was personal gain, for it was obvious that greater material suc- 
cess could be achieved elsewhere. The same process eliminated the thrill- 
seeking student. There were no bright lights at Sewanee and excursions 
to nearby cities were major undertakings. At Sewanee there was an inti- 
mation of importance, a feeling that the institution had a mission; there 
was an atmosphere of promise. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


FIRST FRUITS 
1872 


By 1872 the University had attained a major objective. It had 
prepared one clergyman for the Episcopal Church. No one can better 
understand the academic achievement of those first four years than a 
modern industrial technician. The cost of producing the first bomber 
runs high. And high too was the cost of ordaining to the Episcopal 
ministry the first student trained at the University of the South. If the 
founding of the University is placed in perspective, it is seen that the 
need for a theological seminary was the primary impulse which set in 
motion its establishment. In the 1830’s when Otey and Polk first planned 
an interdiocesan institution, there was a scarcity in the deep South of 
Episcopal clergy. Most of the southern dioceses were newly organized 
and bishops had difficulty finding ministers for their congregations.’ 
Towns in need of clergy were increasing in the new West— Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Texas. Many plantations owned by Episcopalians were 
able to support chaplains. Polk’s letter to the bishops in 1856 stressed 
the fact that a southern seminary would increase a native ministry.* 
The ordination in 1872 of Charles McIlvaine Gray of Tennessee * was 
the culmination of forty years of successively greater efforts directed 
toward that act. 

When Gray received the sacrament of ordination—the apostolic lay- 
ing on of hands—he represented the fruit of an elaborate cultivation. 
Leading up to that moment when he entered the Episcopal ministry 
was a material investment of more than a hundred thousand dollars, the 
voluntary labor of many able men and the extraordinary sacrifice of a 
few, the wholesale transplanting to a virtual wilderness of dozens of 
families, the gathering of a small but talented faculty. 
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The gala Commencement of 1872 provided a fitting climax to the 
administration of the first vice-chancellor. The record attendance of 
trustees, the presence of Jefferson Davis, the prospect that Gorgas would 
be elected to succeed Quintard,* the awarding of many prizes ° and the 
first diplomas ° all combined to engender optimism. The conservatism 
of the hebdomadal board in not yet awarding degrees was praised in an 
editorial. 

Everybody knows that, with some exceptions, the diplomas, degrees, 
and honors generally, of most of our American collegiate institutions 
are not held in high regard. The temptation to follow popular wake is 
strong, but it is the avowed determination of this University to give no 
evidence of accomplishment in any department of letters or science, 
unless fully won.’ 


FANFARE WITH TRUMPETS MUTED 


It was the first commencement at which so much physical improve- 
ment was evident on the campus. A half-dozen frame buildings clus- 
tered around the ever-expanding chapel, not counting the library built 
by Bishops Young and Gregg across the street. Bishop Quintard, re- 
splendent in scarlet vice-chancellor’s robes and ermine hood sent by 
friends at Cambridge,* congratulated the gownsmen on their appear- 
ance in new caps and gowns.’ With its vested choir, surpliced clergy, 
robed and hooded bishops, capped and gowned faculty and students, 
and uniformed grammar school boys, the academic procession earned 
the admiring inspection of summer girls, local and visiting matrons, 
sisters, and parents. For many the pathos of the situation—the flimsy 
homes, some of them hardly better than shanties for all the glowing ac- 
counts, the clapboard classrooms, the mounting debts—may well have 
been forgotten when the Meneely bell pealed for the baccalaureate and 
almost as many marched in the procession as watched it. Bishop Quin- 
tard, with his love of formality in the Anglican tradition, made sure 
that this commencement would be a worthy progenitor of those that 
would follow. | 

When the trustees’ meeting of 1872 closed in a flow of enthusiasm, 
when all the favorable aspects of the project were proudly and re- 
dundantly enumerated, when Quintard was praised and thanked for 
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his “unsparing devotion . . . gratuitously rendered,”*° the balance sheet 
had a favorable appearance. Four hundred matriculants in the first 
four years was “‘probably unexampled in this country for an unendowed 
school, independent of state patronage.’’** To trustees who visited Se- 
wanee only once a year it seemed almost a miracle that an orderly and 
even attractive community had grown up in the wilderness. 


REALIST IN THEIR MIDST 


There was one who assessed the situation differently. The new Vice- 
Chancellor had completed only a semester in office when he wrote to 
his predecessor, who even then was on his most extensive fund-raising 
trip throughout the South: 


You will be surprised and overwhelmed to learn that the $10,000 are 
already more than exhausted, and that our debts are not all paid! I am 
sick at heart tonight. ... I write to you rather to relieve my own thoughts, 
knowing your ready sympathy with our troubles, .. . The only consola- 
tion... is that without [the $10,000] we should have been unable to 
continue the school. It has saved us, at least for the moment, from ruin. 
... It is difficult for me to avoid blaming the gentlemen who unwittingly 
covered up this ruinous condition and actually made the Board of Trus- 
tees think we were in a flourishing condition. Now that we are attempting 
to pay our debts, we begin to find out how hollow is our financial con- 
dition.*? 


In this message Gorgas indicts the preceding administration. ‘The 
apologia is simply that the Bishop was not an executive in the modern 
sense, not an organizer of detail as Gorgas was. He traveled almost con- 
tinuously, dashing off letters by hand as they occurred to him and keep- 
ing records in his diary. He had no executive office or centralized records 
at Sewanee. His determined optimism prevented him from exercising 
what is referred to as sound business judgment. To him an obstacle was 
not a sign for caution or for investigation but a personal challenge to 
his ability and his faith. His solution for the problem of a deficit was to 
raise more money, not to economize. Throughout his administration he 
was a temporary vice-chancellor, who continued in the position only as 
a last expedient after the refusal of Maury and Lee, and he thrice of- 
fered his resignation. 
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Yet Quintard was the man for the day. He did not recognize or would 
not admit defeat. He had a genius for improvization. He went from 
action to action with keen insight into most situations, with intuitive 
grasp for long-term strategy. As the University owed its origin “to the 
clear and comprehensive mind” of Leonidas Polk,** it owed its existence 
in 1872 to “the courageous faith and invincible zeal’’ of Charles Todd 
Quintard.** He seemed to be the only man available for doing what 
was necessary to revive the University after the war. Could Bishop 
Green have done it? Would Bishop Gregg have done it? ‘These ques- 
tions cannot be answered categorically, but it can be stated that Bishop 
Quintard could do it and did. 


CONCLUSION 


The four years after the opening in 1868 brought three clear achieve- 
ments to the University: the plans of the original founders were fixed 
as the ideal, the feasibility of a regional venture in higher education by 
the Episcopal Church was established, and five specific cultural patterns 
were woven together to form the University’s character. 


FOUNDERS’ PLANS SURVIVE 


The idealism of Polk, Otey, and Elliott fixed for their successors the 
excellence which emerged as criterion for the teaching and community 
life at Sewanee. Without the careful, complete, and compelling prewar 
plans it is impossible to conceive at all the opening of a university in the 
South by southern Episcopalians after the devastating war. The Uni- 
versity of the South is today the only accredited institution of higher 
learning in the former Confederate states which opened under southern 
auspices for white students in the six years following the war.” Even 
with the founders’ plans as inspiration, the refounders barely managed 
to continue the University. William Porcher DuBose described those 
years: 


To have set out with the largest, completest, and most ideal conceptions, 
and with the possession and expectation of the amplest means for exe- 
cuting and realizing them; and to have come down to the paltriest be- 
ginnings and the total absence of any means at all; to feel the needs, 
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intellectual and spiritual, greater and more pressing than ever, the con- 
ceptions truer, the ideals more vital and more matter of life and death 
with us in our adversity than ever they had seemed in our prosperity; 
and then year by year to be made to experience more and more the in- 
adequacy of faith and endurance alone for the achievement of results 
that of necessity must be more tangible and material, if their ends were 
ever to be accomplished; —all this may have been very needful disci- 
pline for results as yet hidden in the impenetrable future; but they were 
not easy to endure or survive at the time.*® 


Without the prewar preparations, elaborate hopes and perfectionist 
standards in such a wasted land would have been impossible. The imag- 
inative quality of the plans and preparations of 1860 and the postwar 
residue of enthusiasm and determination prevented those plans being 
forgotten, ignored, or shelved for less idealistic ones. What induced the 
trustees to send forth Fairbanks to mark the sites of the buildings 
planned by Hopkins? The situation was much like the early days of 
World War II when soldiers maneuvered in jalopies painted “This is 
a tank.” ‘Tremendous confidence and great faith were required to render 
such play-acting heroic rather than ridiculous. 

According to Bishop Gailor, who came as a young teacher in 1882, 
“They set a standard of scholarship and life at Sewanee which influ- 
enced the whole South. For ten long years, from 1869 to 1879, she was 
the forlorn hope for higher education in the South . . . when State Gov- 
ernments were paralyzed with the desolation of war and when private 
benefactions had not reached the prostrate South.”*’ It is possible that 
the isolation of the University played a part more important even than 
predicted by the founders in 1857. The civil turmoils of Radical Re- 
construction left no recorded effect on the new community. There were 
no dissident elements: no missionaries from the North, no carpetbag- 
gers, no scalawags. 

The theory that history is a process of evolution is less applicable at 
Sewanee than other institutions because of the advanced nature of the 
original conception. Sewanee history has been one of striving toward a 
clearly drawn pattern rather than moving from experiment to experi- 
ment. The basic purposes of the University remain much the same after 
ninety years. Bishop Quintard expressed Sewanee’s educational philoso- 
phy in a rough memorandum written in 1873. 
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Education ... must... be commensurate with ye whole man. Ye body 
must be trained by healthful exercise, ye mind .. . drawn out & strength- 
ened, & ... ye heart .. . sanctified & ye will subdued. It is ye aim... . of 
ye University of ye South to develop a harmonious & symmetrical char- 
acter, to fit & prepare men for every avocation in ye life that now is... 
& to teach all those things which a Christian ought to know & believe to 
his soul’s health.** 


The University Senate today declares the function of Sewanee’s lib- 
eral arts college to be “the training of youth in Christian virtue, in per- 
sonal initiative, in self-mastery, in . . . intellectual integrity” and adds 
“in aesthetic appreciation . . . and in scientific methods of inquiry.”*” 
At no time has the University been concerned only with a man’s mind 
or a man’s vocation. 


BEFORE ITS TIME, THE REGIONAL IDEA 


Proving the feasibility of a regional venture in higher education by 
the Episcopal Church was the second clear achievement of the first four 
years. Great as was the service of Bishop Quintard, he cannot be re- 
garded as the sole reason for the survival of the University. In sending 
the institution on its way, he was joined by Fairbanks of Florida, Gorgas | 
of Alabama, Green of Mississippi, Gregg of ‘Texas, DuBose of South 
Carolina, and John B. Elliott of Georgia. Sewanee was never the project 
of any one diocese except during the brief interval in 1865 and 1866 
when Tennessee initiated its revival. Of interest to the historian, if not 
to the educator and the cleric, is this early example of a regional devel- 
opment in education. A century later interstate planning and concen- 
tration of resources had come into vogue. Sewanee, both before and 
after the war, was in every sense a cooperative venture. 

An examination of the enrollment further substantiates the regional 
character of the University. More than a tabulation of financial sup- 
port, it is a direct indication of the effort put forth in the University’s 
behalf by its friends, its trustees, and its supporting Episcopal clergy. 
Students evidently came as a result of personal solicitation since there 
was no advertising and little promotional literature, not even a proper 
catalogue until 1871. The four hundred sixty students matriculated in 
theological, collegiate, and grammar school courses through 1872 came 
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primarily from the owning dioceses. Kentucky and Virginia were much 
closer to Sewanee than Texas yet together they sent fewer than ten 
students. 

Enrollment and matriculation figures for all departments were as 
follows: 


New Maitriculants?® Total Enrollments** 
1868 1869 1870 1871 1872 1870-1871 1871-1872 
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DEOL STAG tc ote ars cs 1 19 6 9 4. iia: 9 
| fe: i be 3 Qiealiig tA. tll 27 23 
IVERSSIESI D1 2 5 vi alee exo — DA ald & 52eo bh 47 41 
WorthiGarolina 0... 6)... — 1 2 2 2 3 4. 
pouth Carolina ........- —_—- — — DE Gass. iz 24 
PPETATICSSOO. wos) s + casks ois eae Oa 2 Ode ero ode + 5/ 51 
Uo ae ee eer or ei 7 27 iy: 
Plboters’. oooh. — 4. 7 4. 5 5 10 

eA Gets. TAMyn86T 1251325 10327258 223 


The enrollment chart shows the effectiveness of Quintard as a re- 
cruiter and the activity of Green in Mississippi. About a dozen of the 
students matriculated by 1872 were sons of faculty members and an 
equal number were nephews and cousins of men teaching at Sewanee. 
As many as twenty were the sons or grandsons of trustees. Texas, con- 
sidering its distance, was outstanding in the number of students it sent 
to the University. By contrast, North Carolina—and South Carolina 
until DuBose joined the faculty—reflected a lack of interest by Bishops 
Atkinson and Davis. 

Not all dioceses took an equal interest in the progress of the Univer- 
sity. Alexander Guerry, ninth Sewanee vice-chancellor, said that if the 
University ever had the enthusiastic support of one hundred men at the 
same time, it could become the most effective institution in American 
education.”* Doubtless he was thinking of the hundred men who are 
members of the board of trustees. The record of the early trustees is a 
good example of what Guerry meant. Attendance at meetings is no 
positive index of effectiveness of trustees in the service of an institution, 
but it is a helpful guide. In the ten meetings between the war and the 
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close of Quintard’s administration in 1872, diocesan representation at 
meetings was as follows: ** 


1866. °67) .°67) 768+°68 ?68 7699770.) 7 Fomor 
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eas tee taut 0 0 0 0 1 2 i 3 2 Z 11 
Duplicates** ..-1 -1 
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Dioceses which sent the most students to Sewanee also had the best 
attendance at meetings of the board. Tennessee, Mississippi, and Geor- 
gia showed the most consistent interest. Only Arkansas, which did not 
elect clerical and lay trustees until 1872, and North Carolina failed to 
be represented at every meeting after school opened. One or two men 
made the 1,500-mile journey from Texas in every year after 1867. The 
more active dioceses usually elected one or two faithful trustees, then 
year after year tried vainly to fill the other posts with men sufficiently 
interested to attend the meetings.** The three bishops who were most 
valuable to the institution, Green, Quintard, and Gregg, had the best 
attendance. 


One of the factors in the survival of the University was the continuity 
of responsibility which was vested in the office of each southern bishop. 
Whether he assumed it or not, every southern diocesan, at his consecra- 
tion, was given a personal responsibility for the several enterprises of his 
diocese. Of these enterprises, the University of the South was one, ren- 
dered so by the action of the council of each diocese. Always there were 
bishops who were unable or unwilling to accept responsibility for the 
University, but out of ten, and more as the number of dioceses increased, 
there always were enough. Always the statutory responsibility was there, 
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always the challenge beckoned. The list of those who responded is a list 
of great names in Sewanee’s history.”* 

Dependable support by the owning dioceses was never achieved in 
the early days of the University. The optimistic expectations of Quin- 
tard and Fairbanks were not realized. Efforts to raise thousands brought 
hundreds. ‘The prewar fortune had disintegrated under war and Re- 
construction. Except for Quintard, one by one the bishops were tried 
and found wanting as beggars. Gregg of ‘Texas responded nobly in the 
Advent offerings, Young of Florida raised a few hundred dollars, and 
that was about all. The total gifts to the University by 1872 had not ex- 
ceeded $35,000, of which a third came from England, raised by Bishop 
Quintard, who was responsible for about two thirds of the total. There 
was no lack of ingenuity in devising plans for raising money. But the 
sponsors too frequently failed to assist in implementing their own plans. 
That these deficiencies were understood by some trustees is shown by 
the report of the committee on ways and means in 1871: 


By thus multiplying agencies, [we] only serve to complicate our efforts 
at the expense of success. .. . Pastoral letters, appeals to be read to con- 
gregations, a general division of responsibility, and second-hand efforts, 
may do very well in their place and under other circumstances, but will 
inevitably fail here, as they have ever done in the matter of raising funds. 
Single, individual, persevering effort, by personal contact, is indispensa- 
ble. There must be work—earnest, untiring, individual work—or we will 
ever fail.”® 


A steady income from the Episcopal Church was not forthcoming until 
the national organization imposed standard budgetary practices on the 
individual parishes. Even so, the idea of the annual offering should have 
proved successful. With reasonable promotional methods, with printed 
appeals, with reminders before the appointed time, the offering might 
have brought, even in the earliest days, as much as $5,000 to $10,000 
per year. But clergymen were forgetful. Bishops failed to give enthu- 
siastic support. Vestrymen were unconvinced of the need. Parishes them- 
selves were needy. ‘The answer to the problem finally came in the 1940's 
when a systematic drive was made to have the University placed in the 
annual budget of each diocese and parish.”° | 
The record of church support for 1869-1872 shows at once the possi- 
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bilities and the failings of the voluntary offering. This tabulation is re- 
stricted to Advent offerings and does not include other gifts of indi- 
viduals from those dioceses nor does it include occasional special gifts 
of parishes other than the Advent offering. 


Diocese 1869°° By 137132 L872"% 
Alabamacanchvauetba tam 37.00 130.55 444.75 179.85 
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North Carolina ....... 81.00 31.00 
South Carolina ....... Lig 43.80 40.60 159.30 
Tennessee ........... 6.00 233.65 131.58 315.55 
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$272.51 $1,029.27 $2,109.57 $1,884.24 
THE FIVE-FOLD TRADITION 


Much like a person, an institution has a personality of its own. Will 
Percy intuitively sensed the character of Sewanee and in his poetic 
Lanterns on the Levee gave the best appraisal of its nature which has 
yet been made. But Sewanee’s character lends itself to the analysis of 
the historian as well as to that of the poet. The third achievement of the 
Quintard administration was the establishing at the University of a 
recognizable tradition, or character, which has endured unchanged for 
almost a century. This tradition had five origins. It was and is a com- 
posite of five influences. 


THE OXONIAN 


An Oxford-Cambridge bent was clear from the first. Polk thought 
Oxford, of all the world’s universities, most worthy of emulation.** 
Nomenclature and organization were borrowed from the English uni- 
versities: the honorary chancellor, the executive vice-chancellor, the 
advisory hebdomadal board, proctor, tutor, and hall. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge honored Sewanee’s vice-chancellor and sent a thousand volumes 
to the library. The black gown for students and professors was English. 
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Quintard, Harrison, Dabney, and DuBose were particularly sympa- 
thetic to the Anglican tradition in education. This tradition has con- 
tinued at Sewanee in academic organization, terminology, architecture, 
and curriculum. The Latin ceremonies of the University are still pat- 
terned after those of Cambridge, and the vice-chancellor still wears the 
scarlet robe. 


THE MILITARY 


Military influence was strong in early Sewanee. Gorgas and Shoup 
with their West Point training might have been expected to impose rigid 
discipline. Sevier was even more militaristic. Nor was this influence un- 
popular with the students, who requested permission to form drill com- 
panies. During the war these students had been hero-worshipping boys. 
Only two are known to have served in the army.** Others regretted hav- 
ing been deprived of the glory of wearing the Confederate uniform. 
Militarism was not in the thinking of the original founders, but any 
inconsistency between warlike training and Christianity did not trouble 
postwar Sewanee. Several benefits of militarism attracted the early 
administrators. Drill brought healthy and economical diversion, and 
the accepted pattern of military discipline allowed an academic and 
social control over the students which would be unthinkable in the 
normal academic community. The acceptance of the West Point tradi- 
tion may well have constituted an unconscious bow to the practical. 
The military feature went to the grammar school in the 1890’s and has 
there continued,** while reappearing in the college as a student army 
training unit in World War I, a navy officer training unit in World 
War II, and an air force reserve officer training corps since 1951. 


THE CLASSICAL 


The next great influence in the five-fold tradition might be called the 
classical mantle. The beginning of the classical tradition at Sewanee is 
clear. Among the first founders, Graeco-Roman culture was exemplified 
best by Bishop Elliott. Among those who came afterward it was empha- 
sized by Quintard and DuBose, by Caskie Harrison and John B. Elliott. 
From them the mantle descended to Basil M. Gildersleeve, William P. 
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Trent, John B. Henneman, and Henry M. Gass, not to mention the 
theologians, Charles L. Wells and W. Lloyd Bevan. These men had 
much Latin and more Greek. They breathed the bracing air of the 
civilization that was Athens and they kept alive on Sewanee Mountain 
Socratic wisdom, Platonic idealism, Aristotelian balance—under cir- 
cumstances which all too often demanded the fortitude of Epictetus. 


THE SOUTHERN 


The fourth influence entering the Sewanee tradition was the aristo- 
cratic influence of the Old South. The blessings, real and imaginary, 
outlined in prewar southern propaganda had been transmuted into 
golden ideals by 1870. The good was remembered and the bad forgot- 
ten. Sewanee became a repository for the hopes and dreams of the Old 
South. With the passing of years Sewanee took on some of the attributes 
of a matriarchy. The widowed ladies with whom students boarded, the 
mothers who came with boys to educate and who remained to educate 
others, became grandes dames. Every student sat at table with a lady at 
the head of it and was inculcated with good manners in the southern 
tradition. The poise of the students noted by William Alexander Percy 
in his Lanterns on the Levee was not accidental. ‘The Old South con- 
tinues to be venerated at Sewanee. Its customs are perpetuated andi its 
families live on. In 1953 descendants of the first five vice-chancellors 
were at Sewanee, and the fourteen-man board of regents included great 
grandsons of Bishop Polk and Bishop Elliott. 


THE EPISCOPAL 


The fifth and strongest influence was that of the Episcopal Church, 
one which was not out of harmony with the Oxonian or the planter 
tradition. The University was avowedly a Christian institution. Its or- 
ganization was effected and its policy controlled by Episcopalians, 
though it was supported with restraint. The chapel stood at the center 
of the campus physically and spiritually. The religious services held 
twice a day were compulsory for students. No student had to be Epis- 
copalian but many of them were. No faculty member had to be Episco- 
palian but in the early days all were. Non-Episcopalians were not ex- 
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cluded from the domain but they had to travel some distance to attend 
another church. In Episcopal circles the University gave promise of 
generative qualities, not only producing ministers for the church but 
also a religiously educated laity. The University has remained under the 
control of the Episcopal Church and each of the original dioceses is still 
associated with the institution. Not since 1910 has there been a major 
effort to remove the University from denominational ownership.*’ In 
1953 the University comprised the only four-year men’s college di- 
rectly owned and controlled by the Episcopal Church. 


A TALE OF TWO TIMES 


The University of the South is the child of two eras—the rich, confi- 
dent, aristocratic South of the 1850’s, and the beaten, emaciated, pov- 
erty-stricken South of Reconstruction. The University’s institutional 
personality is formed by the complex confluence of traditions of both 
eras. The reconstruction of the University bore many outward resem- 
blances to the depressing period in which it took place. The poverty of 
Sewanee was the poverty of the South, but its leaders were not dis- 
tracted by the troubles of the times. Reconstruction at Sewanee was not 
pathetic at Sewanee. ‘The dark prophecy of Bishop Smith of Kentucky 
was proven false. Manners did not become slovenly nor students boorish, 
and even ecclesiastical epidemics were kept at a distance. Instead, as 
we have seen, an institution was created with ideals of excellence, re- 
gional foundations, and enduring traditions. 

A modern historian looks back to Reconstruction and laments, “Grace 
and gallantry were more vulnerable to the new climate of push and prog- 
ress and survived only in sheltered places.’’** Sewanee, not by accident 
but by design, was one of those places. 


NOTES FOR CHAPTER FIVE 


1 There were five priests and three deacons in Tennessee when Otey became bishop. 
There were eight clergymen in Alabama when Cobbs went there as bishop in 1844. 
Polk found six clergymen in Louisiana in 1841. E. Clowes Chorley, ‘“The Missionary 
March of the Episcopal Church,” Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, XVII (March, 1948), pp. 17-43. 

? Hodgson (ed.), Reprints of Documents Prior to 1860, p. 8. 

* Charles M. Gray of Bolivar was present at the opening of the Lent term in 1869. 
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His courses for that year are not recorded but in 1870-1872 he studied Latin, Greek, 
metaphysics, English literature, philosophy, moral science, theology, and Hebrew. 
Gray did not receive a degree from the University. The first bachelor of divinity de- 
gree was awarded in 1881 to William Klein of England, who came to the United 
States with Bishop Quintard. 


* Gorgas had for some time been addressed as acting vice-chancellor. University 
Record, June, 1872, I, 1, 4. 


* Prizes were given for scholarship, sacred studies, deportment, composition, ora- 
tory, dictation, and spelling. 

* Eight diplomas were awarded to six students by the schools of chemistry, English 
literature, and metaphysics. Calendar, 1871-1872, p. 14. The Calendar includes 
A. M. Avery, Florida, omitted from the list in the University Record, September, 
1872, I, 2, 5, 6, which names D. F. Hoke, Alabama; T. J. Morris, Texas; and B. B. 
Myles, F. W. Royster, and D. R. Barnett, Mississippi. 

"University Record, September, 1872, I, 2, 5. The first degrees were awarded 
August 6, 1874, six years after the University opened, to Thomas Bringhurst of Texas, 
Joseph R. Gray of Tennessee, and Beverly B. Myles of Mississippi, bachelor of arts, 
and Edwin C. Steele of South Carolina, bachelor of letters. Calendar, 1874, p. 13. 


* University Record, June, 1872, I, 1, 1. 

* Ibid., November, 1872, I, 3, 12. 

*® Proceedings, 1872, p. 44. 

% University Record, June, 1872, I, 1, 1. 

** Gorgas to Quintard, December 7, 1872 (Sewanee Archives). 

*8 Statement of the “History and Location” of the University of the South, Calen- 
dar, 1870-1871, p. 7, and subsequent Calendars through 1875. 

* Proceedings, 1893, p. 16. Resolution adopted by the trustees in 1893 when Quin- 
tard declined to be considered for election as chancellor. 

* A, J. Brumbaugh, American Universities and Colleges, 5th edition (Washington, 
1948). Also surviving are Trinity University in San Antonio, Texas, a project of the 
northern branch of the Presbyterian Church, opened in 1869, and thirteen colleges 
and universities opened for the freedmen. Among these was St. Augustine’s, begun as 
a normal school in Raleigh in 1868 and partly supported by the Episcopal Committee 
on Missions to the Colored People in the United States. Stewart, Work of the Church 
in the South During the Period of Reconstruction, 57. 

*° DuBose, “Fairbanks,” Sewanee Review, XIV (October, 1906), pp. 498-503. 

* Gailor, Some Memories, 80. 

* Untitled manuscript inserted in Quintard Diary, 1873-1874, p. 15. 


* Bulletin of the University of the South, Annual Catalogue, 1950-1951 (Sewanee, 
1951), p. 20. 


» These figures include all students in the college and grammar schoo] and are de- 
rived from Noll, Alumni Directory, and from Dudney and Petry, ‘‘Matriculation 
Register.” These sources are essentially in agreement as to year in which a student 
enrolled but the research of Dudney and Petry in grade books and other records has 
resulted in the reclassification of many students as “grammar school” or “college.” 

™ Calendars, 1870-1871, and 1871-1872. In 1870-1871, 114 were enrolled in the 
college, and in 1871-1872 there were 125 college students. Dudney and Petry, ‘‘“Ma- 
triculation Register.” The terminology of the divisions of the institution is as follows: 
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September-December, 1868—‘“Junior Department of the University of the South.” 
Lent term, 1869—“‘Junior Department .. .” Trinity term, 1869 and Lent term, 1870, 
“Junior Department...” and “Grammar School.” In the Trinity term, 1870, the 
“Schools of the University’ were put in operation and the “Grammar School’ con- 
tinued. Undergownsmen of the University continued for many years to be known as 
‘‘juniors.” 

*8 There seems to be no special significance in the decline in enrollment of 1872 
because it was promptly offset the next year. Until 1872 each year’s students filled 
existing accommodations but not for thirty years after that did the University 
threaten to overflow. 

*° Interview with Alexander Guerry, June, 1948. 

** Information here is from Proceedings of pertinent years. The first six meetings 
of 1866-1868 were held at Sewanee, Montgomery, Sewanee, Savannah, Sewanee, and 
New York. Meetings in 1869, 1870, 1871, and 1872 were held at Sewanee. 

** Fairbanks in 1866 and 1867 is listed from Tennessee and from Florida. 

° Only seven men attended more than half of the first ten postwar meetings of the 
board, 1866-1872: Bishops Green, Quintard, and Gregg, Reverend W. C, Williams 
of Georgia, Major Fairbanks, L. N. Whittle of Georgia, and Thomas E. B. Pegues of 
Mississippi. 

* An example of a bishop who did not respond is Atkinson of North Carolina. He 
reported to his diocesan council in 1877 that the success at Sewanee evidenced ‘“‘the 
lively interest of the dioceses which have combined to maintain it. For this success, 
however, I cannot claim much credit, either for myself or for the diocese. .. .”’ He 
said that the cause for North Carolina’s apathy was its “distance from the site of the 
University.” North Carolina Diocesan Journal, 1877, pp. 42, 43. He did not mention 
that he started in 1871 a rival theological seminary with an endowment of $750, or 
that from the opening in 1868 through 1872 he did not mention Sewanee in his an- 
nual addresses to the diocese and the trustees did not report to the annual meetings. 
Nor did he mention his refusal to allow Quintard to solicit tee for the University in 
his diocese in 1872. 

* Proceedings, 1871, p. 39. 

* In 1952 parishes and dioceses contributed over $90,000 to the University through 
the Living Endowment and the Theological Education Sunday Offering. 

° Proceedings, 1869, p. 26. 

* Tbid., 1870, pp. 55, 56. 

* Ibid., 1871, pp. 73-75. 

8 Ibid., 1872, pp. 52-54. 


** William Giles Dix in an address at the state capitol in 1859 expressed the hope 
that the University would ‘‘be the Oxford of America.” Hodgson, Reprints of Docu- 
ments Prior to 1860, p. 151. 

* Ministerial candidates Van Winder Shields and John Kershaw were veterans. 
Another veteran, H. O. Judd, is listed in Noll, Sewanee Alumni Directory, 41, but 
was probably one of Dr. Knight’s theological students before the opening of the Uni- 
versity and not a college matriculant. 

*° Sewanee Grammar School became Sewanee Military Academy in 1908. It re- 
mained under the control of the vice-chancellor and board of trustees of the Uni- 
versity. 

7 Proceedings, 1910, pp. 18-20, 34. 

*® Woodward, Origins of the New South, 160. 


APPENDIX 


EarLy OFFICERS AND FACULTY OF 
THe UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 


1857-1872 
CHANCELLORS 

Rr. Rev. James Hervey Orey - - - - - - - - = 1857-1863 
Rr. Rev. Leonmpas Pork - - - - - - - - - - - 1863-1864 
Rr. Rev. SrepHen Exuiotr - - - - - - - - - - 1864-1866 
Rr. Rev. Witt1am Mercer Green - - - - - - - - 1866-1887 

VICE-CHANCELLORS : 
Rt. Rev. Cuartes Topp QuinTarD - - - - - - - - 1867-1872 
Gen. Jostan Gorcas - - - - - = - = = = = - 1872-1878 

SECRETARIES OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

Rev. Henry C. Lay- - - - - - - - - - = - 1857-1859 
Rev. Davin PisE - - - - - - - - = = = = 1860-1868 
Rev. Witiiam C. Wineries - - - = = = = = = = 1868-1877 


FACULTY—1868-1872 


Joun Locxe Cooper (1872), grammar school tutor 

Rosert Dasyey, M.A., LL.D. (1868-1876), English and metaphysics 

Rosert M. DuBose (1871-1878, 1882-1885), grammar school assistant 

Rev. Witutam Porcuer DuBosz, M.A., $.T.D., D.D., D.C.L. (1871- 
1918), chaplain, moral science, theology 

May. GeorcEe Rainsrorp Farirpanks, M.A. (1869), history 

Joun B. Exxuiorr, M.D., Ph.D. (1869-1885), chemistry, health officer 

Bric. Gen. Jostan Gorcas (1868-1878), civil engineering, headmaster 
of junior department, master of grammar school, vice-chancellor 

W. F. Grasau (1871-1878), assistant and instructor in music in the 
grammar school 

G. BerKeLey Green, A.B. (1868-1869), mathematics 

Casxrie Harrison, M.A., Ph.D. (1869-1882), ancient languages 

Rey. Luctan Hotmes (1871-1872), grammar school tutor 

Rev. Francis A. Juny, D.D. (1869-1872), modern languages, Hebrew 

Rev. Franxuin L. Knicut, M.A., D.D. (1868-1869), Greek, Latin, act- 
ing chaplain 

Cartes Lanpon Carter Minor, M.A. (1872), Latin, master of gram- 
mar school 

Cor. Frank Scuauuer, M.A. (1872-1878), modern languages 

Cox. T. Frank Sevier (1869-1877), master of grammar school, proctor, 
commerce and trade 

Rev. Francis Aspury Suoup, M.A., D.D. (1869-1896, intermittently), 
mathematics, ecclesiastical history, acting chaplain 


Nore: The dates show total tenure on faculty. The subjects are those taught 
1868-1872. The degrees include all awarded in the person’s lifetime. 
These data have been compiled by Mrs. Robert L. Petry in preparation 
for a Centennial Alumni Directory. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Factual data for this book were acquired over a period of seven years. 
It is impossible to acknowledge all help received. The assembly of this 
material as a thesis was uncontemplated until 1951 and the informa- 
tion was not accumulated in an orderly way until then. 

Major collectors of Sewaneeana are listed in the bibliography but 
none has done so much to make available the primary source material 
as the Archivist, Mrs. Sarah Hodgson Torian. Following the example 
of her father, the third vice-chancellor, in contributing her services to 
the University, she has assembled a rare collection of documents and 
publications on Sewanee, the Episcopal Church, and the South. 

The writer is indebted to C. T. Quintard Wiggins, Jr., of New Or- 
leans, who made available the diary of his great-grandfather, Vice- 
Chancellor Charles ‘Todd Quintard, and then placed the diary in the 
Sewanee Archives. The Reverend Caleb B. K. Weed revealed the pos- 
sible existence of the diary and General L. Kemper Williams provided 
for its microfilming. The films are now available for scholars in southern 
history (1864-1898) at the libraries of North Carolina, Louisiana State, 
and Vanderbilt Universities. Mrs. Frank Polk and Yale University are 
responsible for the gift to the Sewanee Archives of the Leonidas Polk 
Collection. Vice-Chancellor Edward McCrady permitted the exami- 
nation of the diary, 1877-1881, of John McCrady, his grandfather and 
predecessor as professor of biology. ‘The diary reveals important informa- 
tion about faculty members of 1868-1872. Mrs. Jessie Palfrey Leake 
permitted the examination of the diary of Vice-Chancellor Josiah Gor- 
gas, her grandfather, and presented his copy of the Book of Common 
Prayer to the Sewanee Archives. Mrs. Clara Slatter Gaidry permitted 
access to the files of the Winchester Home-Journal. Mrs. Mary McNeal 
Dilworth gave the Sewanee Archives the McNeal Papers. 

The late historiographer of the University, the Reverend Edgar Le- 
gare Pennington, was very helpful in the earlier stages of the study, and 
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Mrs. Pennington loaned material from his library. ‘The Reverend Wal- 
ter H. Stowe, editor of the Historical Magazine of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, suggested sources. Dr. J. G. deRoulhac Hamilton’s long 
acquaintance with the documents concerning his alma mater was gen- 
erously shared with the writer. Dr. Niels Sonne, librarian of the General 
Theological Seminary, loaned volumes of diocesan journals. Susan B. 
Keane, reference secretary of Tulane University, assisted in research. 
John Hodges, librarian of the University of the South, offered every 
cooperation. Dr. James W. Patton, of the Southern Archives of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, is making available the Otey Papers. 

More than two hundred persons answered questions orally or by 
letter. For information concerning Sewanee and its people the writer 
is indebted to the following relatives of persons connected with the Uni- 
versity 1857-1872: Mrs. Gayle Aiken, Jr., New Orleans; Phelan Beale, 
New York; Dr. Isaac Croom Beatty, III, Lafayette, Indiana; ‘Troy 
Beatty, Jr., Memphis; Mrs. Olivia Proctor Benedict, Cincinnati; George 
Yerger Campbell, Memphis; Mrs. Lucy Pinckney Elliott Cunningham, 
Scarsdale, New York; Dr. Marye Y. Dabney, Birmingham; Thomas 
Ewing Dabney, New Orleans; William Green deRosset, Sarasota; W. C. 
Dowdell, Gadsden, Alabama; W. Dudley Gale, Nashville; Charles Mc- 
Ilvaine Gray, St. Petersburg; Mrs. Mattie Bailey Haywood, Raleigh, 
North Carolina; Mrs. Hamilton Polk Jones, New Orleans; Sterling S. 
Lanier, Hopkinsville; Mrs. Margaret Lord Miller, Chattanooga; Dab- 
ney Maury Pollard, Beaumont; Charles McD. Puckette, Chattanooga; 
Cameron McRae Plummer, Mobile; Mary Gayle Robertson, Columbia, 
South Carolina; Kate Skipwith, Oxford, Mississippi; Mrs. Queenie 
Woods Washington, New Orleans; Mrs. Aileen Gorgas Wrightson, 
Chevy Chase; and the following persons from Sewanee: Mary Wright 
Cotten, Fanny Bowdoin deRosset, Mrs. Rainsford Glass Dudney, May 
Peronneau DuBose, Charlotte St. John Elliott, Dr. Robert Woodward 
Barnwell Elliott, Mrs. Eva Fairbanks Glass, Mrs. Polly Brooks Kirby- 
Smith. Other helpful persons whose family associations began with the 
University before 1900 were the Reverend F. Craighill Brown, Dora 
Colmore, Dr. Henry M. Gass, Charlotte Gailor, Dr. Telfair Hodgson, 
Dr. Reynold M. Kirby-Smith, Mrs. Nell Gildersleeve Kirby, Joseph 
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Brevard Jones, David A. Shepherd, Johnnie Tucker, Douglas L. 
Vaughan, and the Reverend Cary Breckenridge Wilmer, last surviving 
faculty member of the 1870’s. Mrs. Garo Sedway Perkins, Nashville, 
Mrs. Lillie Hardin Yates, Macon, Mississippi, and Charles M. Moss of 
Nashville also were helpful. 


Bishop R. Bland Mitchell provided information about his predeces- 
sor as bishop of Arkansas, Leonidas Polk, and Bishop Edmund P. Dand- 
ridge provided information about diocesan records in ‘Tennessee. The 
following provided material in addition to their published information: 
Dr. John S. Marshall on William Porcher DuBose, Nash Kerr Burger on 
William Mercer Green, and Dr. Frank Vandiver on Josiah Gorgas. 


Information about their professors was provided by Doctors J. Leo 
Burthe and Rudolph Matas of New Orleans, students of John B. El- 
liott, and by the Reverend George B. Myers, student of William Porcher 
DuBose. Dr. Arthur J. Nurah examined Tulane records concerning John 
B. Elliott. Reverend Messrs. R. Emmet Gribbin, Jr. and Robert Hun- 
sicker provided information on specialized aspects of Episcopal Church 
history. 

The following public relations officials provided information about 
their institutions: Robert B. Brown, Kenyon, Herbert L. Ganter, Wil- 
liam and Mary, O. R. Hoffman, Princeton, Richard C. Lee, Yale, 
Robert W. Madry, North Carolina, and William M. Pinkerton, Har- 
vard. William S. Griffin of the University of Mississippi provided ma- 
terial from the alumni files. 


Mrs. Floyd Medford was researcher on the John McCrady diary and 
on other special problems. Barbara Ann Tinnes assisted in typing and 
gave an admirable reading for style. Especially appreciated are the mar- 
ginal notations made by Dean Charles T. Harrison and Dr. Robert W. 
Daniel. Other valued readings were given by ‘Tudor Seymour Long, Dr. 
Edward McCrady, Dr. Reynold M. Kirby Smith, Mrs. Henry T. Kir- 
by-Smith, the Reverend John H. and Mary W. S. Soper, Dr. Robert 
W. B. Elliott, and others. 

Three members of the history department at Tulane rendered serv- 
ices which cannot be overlooked. Dr. Fred C. Cole’s personal interest 
from the start was encouraging. The comments of Dr. William R. Ho- 
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gan on Chapters 1 and 11 were helpful. But the conscientious attention 
given the manuscript in all its thesis stages by Dr. Wendell H. Stephen- 
son deserves unbounded gratitude. 

In a special category is Elizabeth Nickinson Chitty, history major un- 
der Dr. Robert S. Cotterill of Florida State University. She transcribed 
notes, proofread, edited, and made critical comment on all parts of the 
book, bringing to the task her talent for research and her faculty for 
connecting names and family relationships. 


‘There are others who must remain nameless. They are the countless 
persons who have answered questions and letters since 1946. To all of 
them the author is humbly grateful. 


PERMISSIONS 


Thanks are due several copyright owners for permission to use direct 
quotations. In order of their appearance in the book, we acknowledge 
our gratitude to the following: 

Yale University Press for permission to quote from William E. Dodd, 
The Cotton Kingdom Volume 27, The Chronicles of America, (New 
Haven, 1919); 

Richard H. Bassett for permission to quote from his father, John 
Spencer Bassett, Middle Group of American Historians (MacMillan, 
New York, 1917); | 

Longmans, Green & Co., Inc. for permission to quote from Wiliam 
M. Polk, Leonidas Polk, Bishop and General (New York, 1915); 

The Rev. Walter H. Stowe for permission to quote from Moultrie 
Guerry, “Beginnings of the University of the South,” Historical Maga- 
zine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Volume VII, December, 
1938; 

Yale University Press for permission to quote from George F. Smythe, 
Kenyon College, Its First Century (New Haven, 1924) ; 

Louisiana State University Press for permission to quote from C. 


Vann Woodward, Origins of the New South (Baton Rouge, 1952). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


This bibliography includes material specifically concerned with Se- 
wanee during the period 1857-1872 or with educational enterprises of 
the Episcopal Church. It does not list general references in southern 
history or general encyclopedias, even though there are citations to 
these sources in the text. 


PRIMARY SOURCES 
Unpublished Diaries, Letters, Collections 
(These are in the Sewanee Archives unless some other location is stated. ) 


Alumni Biographical Files, University of the South. These files include matricula- 
tion data on each student and letters and clippings concerning many students. 


Bradford, John, to writer, May 20, June 6, 1946. Recollections of a matriculant of 
1869. 


Colyar, Arthur St. Clair. Untitled manuscript, a discussion of the relationship be- 
tween the University and the Sewanee Mining Company (probably rough draft 
of speech for Sewanee Semi-Centennial, 1907). 


deRosset, Frederick A., Papers. Letters, report cards, and other papers of a matricu- 
lant of 1872 in the possession of his son, William G. deRosset, Sarasota, Florida. 


DuBose, William Porcher, Papers. Letters to DuBose, newspaper clippings about 
his works, and manuscripts of his sermons. 


Elliott, John, Letters. Correspondence from Sewanee, 1869-1874. In Habersham 
Elliott Papers, University of North Carolina. 


Elliott, Stephen, Papers. A few at Sewanee. Others examined were in library of the 
late Edgar L. Pennington, historiographer of the University. 


Fairbanks, George R., and Glass, James G., Collection, Bound volumes collected by 
two University historiographers, Fairbanks and his son-in-law, Glass. Principal 
volumes concerned with this period were ‘Fairbanks-Gorgas-University Letters- 
Miscellaneous (1861-1908), “Old Letters-Documents-University-Fairbanks,” 
“Cornerstone Letters-Early Miscellaneous Letters,” ‘The Crisis of 1875-78,” 
“Pamphlets,” a volume containing nineteen items pertaining to Fairbanks, and 
an untitled volume of letters and clippings about the laying of the cornerstone. 
Other Fairbanks-Glass material is in the possession of Mrs. Rainsford Glass Dud- 
ney, Sewanee. 


Gonce, John W., to Charles W. Underwood, January 1, 1923. Letter containing 
description of laying of cornerstone and of Sewanee Collegiate Institute, Winches- 
ter, Tennessee. 
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Gorgas, Josiah, Diary. In possession of Mrs. Jessie Palfrey Leake, his granddaughter, 
University, Alabama. 

Gorgas, Josiah, Papers. Letters to Robert Dabney, T. Frank Sevier, and Charles T. 
Quintard. 

Johnston, Joseph E., to Charles T. Quintard, October 9, 1885. Description of death 
of Leonidas Polk. 

Lea, Albert Miller, to Charles T, Quintard, All Saints’ Day, 1879. Description of 
laying of the cornerstone. 

Lee, Robert E., to William M. Green, September 23, 1868. Letter declining the 
vice-chancellorship. 

Maury, Matthew F., to William M. Green, April 21, 1868; and Charles T. Quin- 
tard, January 4, April 21, 1868. Letters in regard to the vice-chancellorship. 
McCrady, John, Diary, 1877-1881. In the possession of his grandson, Vice-Chan- 

cellor Edward McCrady, Sewanee. 

McIlvaine, Charles P., to Governer Rutherford B. Hayes, June 19, 1867, Hayes 
Papers, Hayes Memorial Library, Fremont, Ohio, typescript in Sewanee Archives. 
Letter concerning disappearance of University documents during the Civil War. 

McNeal, Albert T., Papers. Letters and documents collected by McNeal during the 
forty years he was associated with the University as legal counsel, trustee, and 
dean of the law department. Given to the Sewanee Archives by his daughter, 
Mrs. Lawrence Dilworth, West Palm Beach, Florida. 

Nauts, William Boone, Collection. Bound periodicals and scrapbooks collected by 
the late professor of Latin. 

Otey, James Hervey, Papers. Principal collection is at the University of North Caro- 
lina. Southern Archives and Sewanee Archives have exchanged microfilms of the 
Otey and Polk collections. 

Polk, Leonidas, Papers. Sewanee’s considerable material was augmented in 1953 by 
Yale University’s gift of the Frank Polk collection. Mrs. Frank Polk interceded 
to bring back to Sewanee the most important collection relating to its founding. 

Quintard, Charles T., Diary, 1864-1898, 36 vols. Sections in 1865, 1866, 1867, 1868- 
1872, 1873-1875 are missing. There are notes for April, 1873, to April, 1874, and 
there are published accounts covering his war experiences and the 1867-1868 
visit to England. Placed in the Sewanee Archives by his great grandson, Charles 
Todd Quintard Wiggins, Jr., of New Orleans. Three volumes are the gift of 
Charlotte Gailor. 

Quintard, Charles T., Papers. Documents and letters to George R. Fairbanks, W. P. 
Rathbun, T. Frank Sevier, Richard H. Wilmer, e¢ al. 

Quintard Family Bible. 

Sneed, H. H., to Vice-Chancellor Benjamin F. Finney, May 25, 1923. Description 
of Sewanee Collegiate Institute. 


University Records 
“Leases, The University of the South.” 7 vols. Treasurer’s office, Sewanee. Volume 
I contains a record of the number, approximate location, and lessee of each lease 
granted in this period. 
“Matriculation Book of the University.” Registrar’s office, Sewanee. 
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University and Campus Publications, Proceedings, Maps 
(All of these are in the Sewanee Archives. ) 


Calendar of the University of the South, 1870-1871, Sewanee, 1871. Succeeding Cal- 
endars to the year 1879. The Calendars include information usually found in a 
college catalogue, lists of faculty and students, courses offered, organizations, and 
historical accounts. 


Cap and Gown (Sewanee), I (1881), et seg. The student literary magazine in the 
1880’s and the college annual beginning in 1891. These contain many references to 
earlier periods of the University’s history. 


Constitution, Ordinances, and Rules of Order of the University of the South, Se- 
wanee, 1938. 


Gorgas, Josiah [?]. The Progress of the University. Sewanee, 1872. A fund-raising 
promotional piece prepared for Quintard’s 1872-1873 trip. 


Green, William Mercer. One-sheet folder listing faculty and aims of the University, 
May 1, 1869. 


Hodgson, Telfair (ed.). University of the South Papers, Series A, No. 1 (Sewanee, 
1888), Reprints of the Documents and Proceedings of the Board of Trustees of 
the University of the South Prior to 1860. Includes charter, constitution, statutes, 
account of first six trustees’ meetings, laying of the cornerstone, and the principal 
addresses on those occasions. 


McCrady, Edward, Jr. Map of the University of the South and Environs. Sewanee, 
circa 1940. 


Noll, Arthur Howard (ed.). Sewanee Alumni Directory. Sewanee, 1913. 


Plan of the Lands of the University of the South. Philadelphia, n.d, Lithographed 
map circa 1870. 


Proceedings of the Board of Trustees of the University of the South at Their Sessions 
Held at Columbia, S. C., October 15-20, 1861. Rome, Ga., 1871. In the Sewanee 
Archives are collections of proceedings for various years bound by members of the 
board and presented to the University, Titles vary. 


Sewanee Review (Sewanee), I (1892), et seq. In its earlier years, especially in the 
editorship of William Peterfield Trent, the Sewanee Review contained historical 
articles. 


Statement of the History, Progress, Present Situation and Wants of the University 
of the South. N.p., n.d. The copy in the Sewanee Archives bears a penciled nota- 
tion: “Used 1869-70. Written by G. R. Fairbanks.” The pamphlet probably was 
used as a “Calendar” for that year and as a mailing piece for prospective donors 
and students, 


University News (Sewanee), I, Nos. 1-10 (1875); II, Nos. 1-37 (1876); special 
edition, July 13, 1876. Then published as the News, Vol. V (1877). An inde- 
pendent publication. 


University of the South. N.p., 1873. Four-page folder, including list of texts used in 
college and grammar school. 


University Record (Sewanee), I, Nos. 1-4, 6, 8-12 (1872-1873) ; II, 1-5, 7,9 (1874- 
1875); and I (1879). A University publication. 
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Church Journals and Periodicals 
The annual Journal of the proceedings of the convention or council of each of the 
owning dioceses provides information about the University. Used in this study were 
the journals of the dioceses of Alabama, Tennessee, North Carolina, and Louisi- 


ana. Diocesan journals of this period are in the library of the University of the 
South. 


American Quarterly Church Review (New York, 1848-1890). Vols. I-LIX in library, 
School of Theology, University of the South. 


Church Register (Montgomery), 1868. 


Church Almanac, 1849-1863. New York, 1849-1863. Bound volume in library, 
School of Theology, University of the South. Contains list of clergy and statistics 
on each diocese. Issued annually by the New York Protestant Episcopal Tract 
Society. 


Morehouse, Linden H. (ed.). The Living Church Annual, 1950. New York, 1950. 
Contains statistics and directories of the Episcopal Church. Issued annually. 
Parkers Church Calendar and General Almanack, 1868. Oxford, 1868. 


Newspapers 


Winchester Home-Journal, 1858-1860. In the possession of the editor’s daughter, 
Mrs. Clara Slatter Gaidry. This newspaper, published at the county seat, reprinted 
articles concerning the University from other newspapers all over the South. 


Contemporary references to the University are found in the Nashville Republican 
Banner (1860), New Orleans Daily Picayune (1860), Newark Daily Journal 
(1873), Nashville American (1880). 


Historical accounts appear in the Nashville Banner, Nashville Tennessean Sunday 
Magazine, and the Chattanooga Times. 


Published Diaries, Reminiscences, Autobiographies 


Baker, Lily, Charlotte Gailor, Rose D. Lovell, and Sarah Hodgson Torian (eds.). 
Sewanee. Sewanee, 1932. Reprints of documents and reminiscences. 


DuBose, William Porcher. Turning Points in My Life. New York, 1911. 

Elliott, John Barnwell. Philosophical Notes for My Children. N.p., n.d. 

Fairbanks, George Rainsford. History of the University of the South. Jacksonville, 
1905, Fairbanks must be considered a primary as well as a secondary source. He 


was present at every meeting of the board of trustees after the first at Lookout 
Mountain and he includes information found in no other sources. 


Gailor, Thomas Frank. Some Memories. Kingsport, 1937. 
——_—_————.. “Reminiscences,” Thirteenth Alumni News Letter (Sewanee), May 
1, 1917, pp. 18-22. 


Green, William Mercer. Memoir of Right Reverend James Hervey Otey, First Bishop 
of Tennessee. New York, 1885. 


Noll, Arthur Howard. Doctor Quintard, Chaplain C. S. A. and Second Bishop of 
Tennessee. Sewanee, 1905. Based on notes begun by Quintard in 1896. 
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The dates following the name of each bishop indicate the years of 
his episcopate. Abbreviations: biog., principal biographical data; dlus., 


illustration; ”., note; tr., trustee. 


Abernathy, Dr., 56. 

Advent offering, 118, 138, 178. 

Agassiz, Louis, 44. 

Agriculture, Croom’s professorship, 55; 
school of, 69, chemistry applied to, 69. 

Aiken, Mary Gayle (Mrs. Hugh), 166 n. 59. 

Air force ROTC, 179. 

Alabama, diocese of, founding diocese, 43, 
45, 50, 52, 62, 75 n. 18, 100, 119, 133, 
134, 176; prewar expectations, 58, con- 
tributions, 71; enrollment, 175; Advent 
offering, 178. (See Bishops Cobbs and 
Wilmer.) 

Alabama, University of, 42, 44, 112 n. 87, 


119. 
Alcohol, forbidden to students, 162, 167 


n. 89. 

All Saints’ Chapel, 102. 

Ancient languages, Harrison, instructor in 
classics, 130; school established, 135; 
Harrison, first professor, 135; enroll- 
ment, 135. (See Latin and Greek.) 

Anderson, H. M., M.D., Ga. tr., 143 1. 23, 
U. treasurer, 128. 

Anderson, Leroy H., M.D., Ala. tr., 77 . 61. 

Archaeology and history, school of, 69. 

Architects, landscape, Hopkins, 61; build- 
ings, 63. 

Architecture, in school of civil engineering, 
69. 

Arkansas, missionary district and diocese of, 
founding diocese, 43, 45, 62, 75 n. 18, 
80 nm. I17, 119, 176; enrollment, 175; 
Advent offering, 178. (See Bishops Polk, 
Freeman, and Lay.) 

Armfield, Col. John, Tenn. tr., 57, 60, 77 
n. OL. 

Astronomy and physical geography, school 
of, 69; (in department of physics), 136. 

Athens, Tenn., offered site, 53. 

Atkinson, Thomas, third bishop of N. C. 
(1853-1881); 55, 63, 80 n. 179, 87, 103, 
110 n. 36, 183 n. 27. 

Atlanta, Ga., considered as site, 53, 54. 


Bachelor of arts degree, requirements, 70, 
136; first awarded, 182 n. 7. 

Bachelor of divinity degree, first awarded, 
1520-2 3) 

Bachelor of letters degree, first awarded, 
182 n. 7: 

Bachelor of science degree, requirements, 
136. 

Band, 51, 63; cornet, 161. 

Banister, Rev. John Monro, Ala. tr., 143 
Ht. 4; 23. 

Banking, in school of commerce and trade, 
TOLESG, 

Baptist colleges, 42; theological school, 58. 

Barbados, Bishop of, 105. 

Barbot, Pierre, tailor, 137, 152. 

Barnard, Frederick A. P., 44, 64. 

Barnes, D., land grant, 60. 

Barney, Charles R., engineer, 52, 56, 57, 59, 
OG70 1 62.091, 72, 

Barnum, Mrs., of Baltimore, 111 n. 49. 

Baseball, 160, 161. 

Bass, John, 60. 

Baylor University, 43. 

Beauchamp, Earl, 105. 

Beckwith, John Watrus, second bishop of 
Ga. (1868-1890); 115, 118, 142 . 2. 

Beersheba Springs, Tenn., trustees’ meetings, 
55, 58. 

Bell, Meneely, 131, 147 m. III. 

Bellewood, hall, 157. 

Beresford-Hope, A. J. B., M. P., 104, 112 
n. 890, 113 nm. 95. 

Bevan, Rev. W. Lloyd, faculty, 180. 

Bexley Hall, 137. 

Bishops, southern, Polk’s letter to, 45; mani- 
festo, 45. 

Bolles, Rev. J. A.. D.D., 124. 

Bombay, Bishop of, 105. 

Bookkeeping, in school of commerce and 
trade, 70, 136. 

Bork, Joseph F., tinsmith, 152. 

Bowers, Abraham, land grant, 60. 

Bradford, John S., student, 163. 
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Breslin Tower, 130. 

Brick-making, 153. 

Brierfield, Gorgas’ home, illus., 33; 137. 
Bright, Congressman John M., 64. 
Bringhurst, Thomas, 182 m. 7. 

Bristol, Bishop of, 105. 

Brokerage, in school of commerce and trade, 


70, 
Buccleuch, Duke of, 105. 


Calaboose, 154. 

Caldwell, H. N., bookstore, pharmacy, 152. 

Cambridge University, 81 1. 139, 103, 105, 
£07) 13000470; 

Canterbury, Archbishop of, 48, 103; St. Au- 
gustine’s College, 112 1. 89. 

Cap and gown, 66, 155, 167 ». 67; required 
of professors, 129, 137, of college stu- 
dents, 137, 159, 170. 

Capetown, Bishop of, 104, 105. 

Carnarvon, Earl of, 113 7. 95. 

Carolina Life Insurance Company, 138. 

Carrick Academy, Winchester, Tenn., 94. 

Central building, plans, 71, 82 n. 154. 

Centre College, 43. 

Chancellor, 46, 51, 97, IOI, 102, 138. (See 
Bishops: Otey, Polk, Elliott, Green, and 
Gregg.) 

Chapel attendance, 69, 160; services, 159, 
160. (See St. Augustine’s and All Saints’ 
Chapels. ) 

Chaplain, Knight, acting, 121; Shoup, act- 
ing, 130; DuBose, 139. 

Charter, 55. 

Chattanooga, 46, entertained trustees, 50, 
51; offered site, 53; St. Paul’s Church, 
84. 

Chemistry, schools of, theoretical and ex- 
perimental, 69, applied to agriculture 
and the arts, 69; schoo! established, 
135; Elliott, instructor, 129, first pro- 
fessor, 135; enrollment, 135; 136. 

Chester, Bishop of, 105. 

Choir, 51, 63, 64, 124, 125, 159, 169. 

Church support, 177-178. (See each diocese, 
Advent offering.) 

Civil engineering, school of, 69, established, 
135; Gorgas instructor, 131, professor, 
ToC: AG: 

Civil War, 41, 49, 72, 179, military action 
on domain, 64, 83, 108 n. 2; devasta- 
tion to Episcopal churches, 84, to south- 
ern colleges, 119; colleges opened fol- 
lowing, 172, 182 ”. 15. 
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Clarke, Mrs. Mary, scholarship, 126. 

Classical tradition, 125, 179, 180. (See an- 
cient languages, Latin, Greek.) 

Cleveland, Tenn., considered as site, 53. 

Coal, 53; on domain, 54, 153; train, 159. 

Cobbs Hall (South Wing), tot. 

Cobbs, Nicholas Hamner, first bishop of 
Ala. (1844-1861); illus., 28; 51, 55, 56, 
63, 80 n. TQ, 158, 166 n. 53. 

Coit, Rev. J. H., 116. 

College of Charleston, 44. 

Colleges, southern, prewar, 42-44, 45; state, 
42; denominational, 43, 162, 163; Bap- 
tist, 43; Episcopal, 43; Methodist, 43; 
Presbyterian, 42, 182 m. 25; Roman 
Catholic, 43; American, 59; in Recon- 
struction, 119, 120; northern, 120, 121, 
136; in former Confederate states, 182, 
n. I5. (See institutions by name.) 

Columbia Female Institute, Tenn., 47. 

Columbia, S. C., trustees’ meeting, 72. 

Columbia University, 44, 88, 120, 136. 

Colyar, Arthur St. Clair, land titles, 60. 

Commerce and trade, school of, 70; Sevier, 
acting professor, 126; 136. 

Commissary, U. of S., Tremlett, 123. 

Commissioner of buildings and lands, 99, 
127, 129. (See domain, Fairbanks, 
leases.) 

Community, 56; Elliott’s conception, 70; 
Gorgas’ description, 142; expansion, I5I, 
153; society of, 154, 164; Hayes’ con- 
tributions to, 153, 157. ; 

Composition, in schools of rhetoric, 69, meta- 
physics, 135. 

Confederate States of America, 124; Epis- 
copal Church in, 72, 86, 87; veterans on 
faculty, 115, 142, in student body, 179; 
widows, 142, 158; colleges in former 
states, 172. 

Constitution, U. of S., 61, 66-70. 

Constitution of United States, in school of 
government, 69. 

Cooper, John Locke, tutor in grammar 
school, registrar, 131; umpire, 161. 

Corinth, Miss., offered site, 53. 

Cornerstone, 63, 83; laying, 61, 62-66. 

Cornish, Rev. J. H., fund-raiser, 100. 

Cotten, Mrs. Sarah Eliza Wright, matron, 
122.007, 

Cowan, Tenn., 54, 159. 

Craik, Dr. James, ror. 

Cranborne, Viscount, 113 n. 95. 

Crane, Rev. William C., Miss. tr., 98. 
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Creary, James Edwin, student, 122. 

Croom, Col. Isaac, 55; Croom’s Bluff, 55. 

Cross, planted in 1866, 94. 

Cruger, Nicholas J., student, 122. 

Curriculum, 69, 135. (See subjects.) 

Curtis, Rev. Moses Ashley, N. C. tr., 77 1. 
61, 80 n. II9, 98, 111 n. 62, 142 n. 2, 
143 n. 23. 


Dabney, Dr. Robert, ilus., 31; biog., 121, 
122; 142, 156, 179; metaphysics and 
English literature, instructor, 121, pro- 
fessor, 135; acting headmaster, 121. 

Dalton, Ga., offered site, 53. 

Dances, 140, 162; dance hall, 152. 

Daniel Baker College, 76 n. 48. 

Dartmouth, Earl of, 105. 

Davidson College, 42. 

Davis, Jefferson, 117, 124, 133; addressed 
trustees, 138; oratorical contest, 162. 
Davis, Thomas Frederick, fifth bishop of 
S. C. (1853-1871); 76 . 20, 77 n. Of, 

80 n. IIQ, 81 n. 128. 

Debating, student, 160. 

DeBow, J. D: B., 44. 

Decherd Tract, 60. 

Degrees, awarded by hebdomadal board, 70; 
requirements for, 70, 136; awarded, 182 
nm. 3, 7; honorary, 70, 128, 129; 170. 

Deportment, student, prize for, 128, 182 7. 5. 

Depot, railroad, 122. 

deRosset, Armand John, M.D., N. C. tr. 
142 nm. 2, 143 n. 23. 

Derry, Bishop of, 105. 

Diocesan treasurers, 46, 57, 99 

Diplomas, 70, 170. 

Divinity, systematic, 137. 

Doctor of civil law, 128. 

Doctor of philosophy, 129. 

Domain, 53, 54, 56, 71, 72; land grants, 60; 
during war, 83, 96, 108 n. 1; deeds, 96, 
97; Fairbanks’ conception of, 92, 93. 

Dorr, Cicero Hawkes and Hawkes Barkley, 
students, 122. 

Dramatics, student, 161. 

Drawing, in school of civil engineering, 69. 

Dry Grove, Miss., theological seminary, 111 
n. 69. 

DuBose, Mattie (Mrs. McNeely), 139, 167 
n. O07. 

DuBose, Robert, 139. 

DuBose, Rev. William Porcher, illus., 23; 
biog., 139-141; 142, 142 m. I, 157, 172, 
173, 179; home, The Rectory, illus., 35, 
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theology, 136; chaplain, professor of 
moral science, 139; publications, 140. 
Dunn, Rev. J. Wood, Tex. tr., 55, 77 . 62. 
Dunnington, Pe Ce "Tenn, tr., 112 #. 8&5, 
143, n. 4. 


Easton, diocese of, 80 n. 178. 

Ecce quam bonum, 165 n. 40. 

Economy, political, in school of political 
science, 69. 

Education, school of philosophy of, 69. 

Electives, 136. 

Elliott, Charlotte (Mrs. Charles McD. 
Puckette), school teacher, 154. 

Elliott, Charlotte Bull Barnwell (Mrs. Ste- 
phen), 51, 156. 

Elliott, Habersham, 80 n. 124. 

Elliott, John Barnwell, M.D., illus., 30; biog., 
129; resident physician, 129; chemistry, 
instructor, 129, first professor, 135; 142, 


179. 

Elliott, Robert Woodward Barnwell, first 
bishop of W. Tex. (1874-1887), 129. 

Elliott, Sarah Barnwell, 155. 

Elliott, Stephen, first bishop of Ga. (1841- 
1866); illus., 15; biog. 49, 50; 46, 51, 
63, 64, 80 n. rz9, 180; endowment 
commissioner, 55, 58, 60, 72; residence 
at Sewanee, 62, 72; concept of com- 
munity, 70, 155; for secession, 71; let- 
ter concerning church in Confederate 
States, 72; presiding bishop of Con- 
federate Episcopal Church, 86; reunion 
of Episcopal Church, 87; third chancel- 
lor of U., 96; and Quintard, 123; Sig- 
ma Epsilon, 161; classical influence, 179. 

Elliott Hall, 102. 

Elmore, Mrs., matron, 157. 

Elocution, in school of rhetoric, 69, 136. 

Ely, Cathedral of, 104. 

Emory College, 43. 

Emory and Henry College, 43. 

Endowment, 41, 46, 73; diocesan fund-rais- 
ing, 57, 58, 70, 71; plan abandoned, 
99, 134; commissioners of, Polk and 
Elliott, 55, 72, R. H. Wilmer, 134, 
Quintard, 96, 100, 101, 134, 138, 146 
nm. 82, 177; Young, Beckwith, J. P. B. 
Wilmer to solicit, 118; Thackera, agent, 
128; $20 subscriptions, 118; $100 sub- 
scriptions, 134; $500 subscriptions, 138; 
insurance plan, 138; 177. 

England, 48, 66, aid from, 102-108, 
131; traditions of, 177, 178. 


127, 
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English, school of language and literature, 
69; combined with metaphysics, 135; 
Dabney instructor, 121, first professor, 
135; enrollment, 135; 136. 

Enrollment, southern colleges, 44, 120; 
northern colleges, 120; U. of S., 122, 
124, 126, 131, 174, 175. 

Ensign, William P., construction, 94. 

E. Q. B., faculty club, 154, 155, 156. 

Episcopal Church, in South, 43, 44; general 
conventions, 45, 86, 87, 122; division 
during war, 72; reunion, 86; bishops 
and clergy, 119; tradition at U. of S., 
45, 180. (See P. E. Church in the 
Confederate States, dioceses by name.) 

Erskine College, 43. 

Estill, Dr. Wallace, land grant, 54, 60, 78 
n. 78, 79 n. IOQ. 

Ethics (in school of moral science), 136. 

Ethnology and universal geography, school 
of, 69. 

Ewell, Lt. Gen. Richard S., 133. 

Exchange, in school of commerce and trade, 
70: 

Executive committee, 68, 93, 128, 129, 133, 
137, 138, 143 7. 4. 

Exeter, Bishop of, 105. 


Faculty, 125, 131, 142, 150; not required 
to be Episcopalians, 69; Confederate 
veterans on, I15, 142; first professors, 
135; salaries, 135; standards, 173. (See 
individual professors and subjects.) 

Fairbanks, Charles Massey, first student, 
Vea 

Fairbanks, Flora, teacher, 154. 

Fairbanks, Major George Rainsford, illus., 
19; biog., 91-93; Fla. tr., Tenn. tr., 67, 
72, 73, 80 m. ITO, 85, 93, 94, 98, 109 n. 
II, 110 n. 45, III n. 62, 112 n. 85, 116, 
133, 137, 138, 142 . I, m. 2, 143 1. 4, 0, 
23, 153, 155; residences, Rainsford 
Place, illus., 39, 62; Rebel’s Rest, ilus., 
35, 94, III m. 62, 118, E. Q. B. founded 
at, 154; name of U., 55; springs and 
views, 80 m. 120; post office, 80 n. r2I; 
postwar revival of U., 85, 87, 93; com- 
missioner of buildings and lands, 99, 
127, 128, 129, 134; treasurer, 124, 128; 
instructor in history, 144 n. 45; inter- 
pretation of founders’ plans, 81 n. 138, 
92, 93. 

Fairmont School, 
Tenn., 140. 


Moffat (Monteagle), 
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Farm, University, 69. 

Fees, student, 99, 124, 128, 159, 167 n. 68. 

Fellowships, 59. 

Finances, prewar, 46, 57-59, 60, 68, 70, 71, 
72, 73, 102, 128, 134; postwar, 85, 89, 
91, 93, 99, 100, IOI, 104, 107, 108, 118, 
123, 127, 128, 131, 133, 134, 138, 171, 
177, 178. (See endowment, salaries, 
student fees, Advent offering.) 

Fine arts, school of, 70. ’ 

Fischer, Herr William Frederick, cabinet 
worker, 152. 

Flag, at Lookout Mountain, 51. 

Florida, diocese of, founding diocese, 43, 45, 
50, 52, 62, 75 n. 18, 119, 176; effects 
of war on, 85; enrollment, 175; Ad- 
vent offering, 178. (See Bishops Rut- 
ledge and Young.) 

Fogg, Francis Brinley, Tenn. tr., 47, 80 
nm. I19, drafted charter, 55; first regis- 
trar, 60. 

Font, in chapel, 126. 

Football, 161, 162. 

Forbes, T. M., shoemaker, 152. 

Forensic Hall, 156. 

Forensics, student, 161. 

Founders’ plans, Fairbanks’ interpretation 
of, 81 n. 138; influence of, 172, 173. 

Founding, U. of S., 41, 50. 

Franklin County, Tenn., 54, 56, 72. 

Franklin, Tenn., offered site, 53. 

Fraternities, 162. 

Freedmen, colleges opened for, 182 m. r5. 

Freeman, George W., second bishop of Ark. 
(1844-1858); 62, 76 n. 29, 80 n. II7, 


IIQ. 

French, school of language and literature, 
69; enrollment in, 135; 136. (See mod- 
ern languages.) 

Fulford Hall, Quintard’s home, illus., 34; 


Furman University, 43. 


Garner, Henry, land grant, 60. 

Garnett, Theodore S., engineer, 77 n. 69. 

Gass, Dr. Henry M., faculty, 180. 

Gass, John, student letters home, 157, 160. 

General Theological Seminary, 89. 

Geography, in school with astronomy, 69. 

Geology, mineralogy, and _ paleontology, 
school of, 69; 136. 

Geometry (in school of mathematics), 136. 

Georgia, diocese of, founding diocese, 43, 45, 
50, 52, 75 n. 18, 119, 176; prewar fund- 
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raising, 58; enrollment, 175; Advent 
offering, 178. (See Bishops Elliott and 
Beckwith.) 

Georgia, University of, 42, 44, 54, 59. 

German, school of language and literature, 
69; enrollment in, 135; 136. (See mod- 
ern languages.) 

Ghost, 121. 

Gibralter, Bishop of, 105. 

Gibson, W. A., dry goods, 152. 

Gildersleeve, Basil M., 179. 

Gilliam, Pleasant, store, 151. 

Gipson, Allen, land grant, 60. 

Gladstone, W. E., M. P., 113 n. 95. 

Gloucester, Bishop of, 105. 

Gonce, John W., 65, 66; student, Sewanee 
Collegiate Institute, 95. 

Gordon Springs, Ga., offered site, 53. 

Gorgas, Amelia Gayle (Mrs. Josiah), 117, 


156. 

Gorgas, Brig. Gen. Josiah, idlus., 22; biog., 
116, 117; 128, 131, 133, 137, 142, 156, 
158, 171; residence at Sewanee, Brier- 
field, illus., 33, 137; headmaster, junior 
department, 116, 125; engineering and 
physics, instructor, 131, first professor, 
135; second vice-chancellor, 68, 138, 
170, 171; and Quintard, 90; president 
U. of Ala., 117; named E. Q. B., 154. 

Gorgas, William Crawford, student, illus., 
36; 142, 162. 

Government and constitution of United 
States, school of, 69. 

Gowns, academic. (See cap and gown.) 

Gownsmen, Order of, 141. 

Graduate work, 59, 120. 

Graduates, first, 182 n. 7. 

Grammar (in school of metaphysics and 
English literature), 136. 

Grammar school, 45, 72, 122; organized as 
department, Sevier, master, 125; Cooper 
and Holmes, tutors, 131; Minor, head- 
master, 141; building, 131, 151; self- 
supporting, 137; uniforms, 137, 159; 
curriculum, 148 n. 134; regulations, 160; 
183 n. 36. 

Gray, Rev. Charles Mcllvaine, first stu- 
dent ordained, 169. 

Gray, Joseph R., 182 n. 7. 

Gray, Judge Peter W., Tex. tr., 151. 

Greek, school of language and literature, 
69; Knight, instructor, 121; Harrison, 
instructor, 130; enrollment, 135; 136. 
(See ancient languages.) 
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Green, G. Berkeley, instructor in mathe- 
matics, 116, 121, 123. 

Green, Lily, 98, 155, 165 . 37. 

Green, William Mercer, first bishop of Miss. 
(1850-1887), illus., 20; biog., 97, 983 
46, 51, 63, 80 n. II, 96, 99, 100, 105, 
106, 113678, 69,00816$ 3216 1123,.4142, 
133, 142, 143 ™ 23, 147 n. 124, 174, 
175, 183 n. 26; residence, Kendal, illus., 
35, 97, 157, 161, 166; proposed name 
of U., 51; first service at Sewanee, 57; 
named views and springs, 80 m. 127; 
fourth chancellor, 98; correspondence 
with Maury, 1 

Greeneville, Tenn., offered site, 53. 

Gregg, Alexander, first bishop of Tex. (1859- 
1893), lus, 21; biog., 132; -S. Co tr, 
62, 77 n. OI, 80 n. TIO, 143 nN. 23, 155; 
library, 131; fifth chancellor, 132; 
support of U., 174, 176, 177. 

Gregg Hall, 132. 

Griffin, Daniel, Ga. tr., 109 n. II, 123. 

Griffin, Ga., offered site, 53. 

Guerry, Alexander, ninth vice-chancellor, 
tea 

Guerry, Rev. Moultrie, 47. 

Guilford, Rev. William H., 95. 

Guion, George Sola. tr 77 (18, Ole 

Gwynn, Col. Walter, engineer, 52. 

Gymnastics, 161. 


Halls, 70, 157, 158. (See individual build- 
ings. 

Hampden-Sydney College, 42. 

Hardee, Lt. Gen. William J., 117, 160. 

Hardee baseball club, 160. 

Harris, Rev. Samuel S., 148 n. 148. 

Harrison, Caskie, ilus., 31; biog., 130, 131; 
142, 179; instructor in classics, 130; 
first prof. of ancient languages, 135, 
156; directed dramatics, 161. (See an- 
cient languages, Greek, Latin.) 

Harrison, Rev. Hall, 116. 

Harrowby, Earl of, 105. 

Harvard University, 44, 49, 120, 135, 136. 

Hawkins, J. B., land grant, 

Hawks, Rev. William N., Ga. tr., 89. 

Hay, Dr. Henry P., 95. 

Hayes, Jabez Wheeler, illus., 24; biog., 153; 
154, 157. 

Hebdomadal board, 68, 170. 

Hebrew, 136, 137. 

Henneman, John B., 180 

Hervey, Lord Arthur, 104. 
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Hervey, Rev. Lord Charles, 106, 113 7. 95. 
Hines, Robert and Isaac, land grant, 60. 
Hinton, Eugene, Miss. tr., 80 . r79. 
History and archaeology; American history 
and antiquities, schools of, 69; 136. 

Holmes, Rev. Lucian, tutor, 131. 

Hoge, Sam C., groceries, 152. 

Honorary degrees, awarded by trustees, 70; 
first conferred on Tremlett, 128; Ph.D., 
129. 

Hoods, academic, 102, 129, 138. 

Hopkins, John Henry, second bishop of Vt. 
(1832-1868), 50, 61, 86, 103, 129, 173; 
landscape sketches, 101, illus., 38. 

Hopkins, Rev. John Henry, Jr., 86; de- 
signed seal, 148 n. 143. 

Hotel, 127, 134; boarding houses, 155. 

Houghton land grant, 60. 

Houston, Russell, 78 n. 88. 

Hunt, Rev. G. H., Tenn. tr., 143 n. 23. 

Huntsville, Ala., considered as site, 53, 54. 


Insurance, in school of commerce and 
trade, 70. 

Insurance plan for endowment, 70. 

International law, in school of political 
science as “Law of Nations,” 69. 


Italian, school of language and literature, 69. 


Jacksonville, Ala., offered site, 53. 

Johnson, William Henderson, shoemaker, 
ic2: 

Johnston, Gen. Joseph E., 123, 159. 

Jones, Brig. Gen. Samuel, 143 1. 6. 

Judd, Charles S., photographer, 151. 

Judd, Harvey O., 151. 

Judd, Spencer, photographer, 165 n. 17. 

Junior department, authorized, 115; opened, 
121, 143 n. 3; became university, 135. 

Juny, Rev. Francis A., biog., 129, 130; 
modern languages, instructor in, 130, 
first professor of, 135. (See French, 
German, Spanish.) 


Kendal, Bishop Green’s home, illus., 35; 97, 
157, 161,106. 

Kentucky, diocese of, 99, 101, 119; theologi- 
cal school, 43; Shelby College, 43. (See 
Bishop Smith.) 

Kenyon College, 137. 

Kershaw, Maj. Gen. Joseph B., S. C. tr., 
139. 

King’s College, London, 81 n. 139, 142; 107. 
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Kirby-Smith, Gen. Edmund, professor of 
mathematics, 83; name, 109 . 3; came 
to Sewanee, 142; 142 n. I. 

Knight, Rev. Franklin L., 123; rector, Se- 
wanee Collegiate Institute, 94, 95; mis- 
sionary to University Place, in charge 
Sewanee Training and Divinity School, 
98; instructor, Greek and Latin, act- 
ing chaplain, 121; dwelling, 122. 

Knight, Franklin W., student, 122. 


Lambeth Conference of bishops, 102. 

Landscape plan, Hopkins, 61. 

Language, school of philosophy of, 69. 

Latin, school of language and _ literature, 
69; Knight, instructor, 121; Harrison, 
instructor, 130; Minor, professor, 141; 
enrollment, 135; 136. (See ancient 
languages. ) 

Law, school of, 70; commercial, 136. 

Lay, Henry Champlin, third bishop of Ark. 
(1859-1869); first bishop of Easton 
(1869-1885); idlus., 28; Ala. tr., 80 n. 
119, 87, 96, 98; first secretary, board 
of trustees, 50; LL.D. from Cambridge, 


TO? 

Lea, Albert Miller, marshal at Lookout 
Mountain, 51. 

Leacock, Rev. William T., La. tr., 77 n. 
61, 80 n. 119, 84, 98. 

Leases, 71, 100, 133, I51; not restricted to 
Episcopalians, 138. 

LeConte, Joseph, 44. 

Lee, Gen. Robert E., recommended Gorgas, 
117; declined vice-chancellorship, 117; 
at Washington College, 118, 163; base- 
ball team named for, 160. 

Lees, Robert E., baseball team, 160. 

Library, idlus., 33; gifts from Oxford and 
Cambridge, 105; 123, 131; building, 131. 

Lieber, Francis, 44. 

Lincoln, Bishop of, 105. 

Llandaff, Bishop of, 105. 

Location (See site). 

Logic (in school of metaphysics), 136. 

London, Bishop of, 105. 

London, England, Quintard’s visits to, 102- 
108. 

London, University of, 81 7. 139. 

Lookout Mountain, trustees’ meeting, 50; 
site offered, 53. 

Lord, Rev. William Wilberforce, Miss. tr., 
wan, OF. 

Lothian, Marquis of, 105. 
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Louisiana, diocese of, founding diocese, 43, 
45, 50, 52, 62, 75 2. 18, 119, 176; col- 
lege, 43; prewar fund-raising, 58, 71, 
IOI, 134; effects of war on, 84; en- 
rollment, 175, Advent offering, 178. 
(See Bishops Polk and Wilmer.) 

Louisiana, University of, 42; State Univer- 
sity, 120. 


Madison College, Tenn., 43, 47. 

Magnolia Hall, 140. 

Magruder, Thomas B., Miss. tr., 80 n. I79. 

Manners, Lord John, 113 7. 95. 

Maps, Barney’s, 59; printed, 61; Hopkins’, 
61; lithographed, 165 n. 30; McCrady’s, 
78 n. 87. 

Marlborough, Gregg’s home, 132. 

Marshal, 126. 

Mason, Mrs. Cyrus, 126. 

Master of arts, requirements, 70. 

Mathematics, school of, 69, established, 135; 
Green, instructor, 116; Shoup, instruc- 
tor, 130, first professor, 135; enroll- 
ment, 135. 

Maury, Com. Matthew Fontaine, biog., 105; 
64, 81 n. 132, elected vice-chancellor, 
106. 

Mayhew, George A., merchant, 152. 

McCrady, John, professor of biology, 142. 

McIlvaine, Charles P., second bishop of 
Ohio (1832-1873); 48, IOI. 

McMinnville, Tenn., considered as site, 53. 

Medicine, school of, 70. 

Mercer University, 43. 

Mercer Hall, Columbia, Tenn., 47. 

Merrick, Rev. John Austin, pres. Sewanee 
Mission and Theological School, 87, 94. 

Metaphysics, school of, 69, established, 135, 
136; Dabney, instructor, 121, first pro- 
fessor, 135; enrollment, 135. 

Methodist colleges, 43. 

Military drill, 125, 126, 141, 159, 167 n. 169, 
n. I70; tradition, 179. 

Maller, 1. ‘T., 63. 

Miller, John, groceries, 152. 

Mineralogy, in school with geology, 69; 136. 

Mines and mining, school of, 70. (See coal.) 

Minor, Charles Landon Carter, professor of 
Latin, headmaster of grammar school, 
141, 

Mississippi, diocese of, founding diocese, 43, 
45, 50, 52, 75 m. 18, 119, 176; colleges 
in, 43; seminary, III m. 69; prewar 
contributions, 71; enrollment, 175; Ad- 
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vent offering, 178. (See Bishop Green.) 
Mississippi, University of, 42, 44, 116. 
Modern languages, Juny, instructor, 130, 
first professor, 135; school established, 
135; enrollment, 135; 136. (See French, 
German, Italian, Spanish.) 
Montgomery, Ala., trustees’ meetings, 52, 
98. 
Montpelier Female Institute, Ga., 49. 
Moral science and evidences of Christian 
religion, school of, 69, established, 135; 
DuBose first professor, 139; 137. 
Moray and Ross, Bishop of, 105. 
Moreland Tract, land grant, 60. 
Municipal regulations, 55, 137. 
Music, sacred, in school of fine arts, 70, 124. 
Myles, Beverly B., 182 n. 7. 


Name of U. of S., 51, 55; of Sewanee, 74 
n. I. 

Nash, Joseph C., student, 122. 

Nashville and peecae: Railroad, 54, 78 
n. 80, 84, 109 n. 7. 

Natural Bridge, Hopkins’ sketch, illus., 38. 

Naval training unit, 179. 

Negroes, 48, 56, 84. 163, 182 ”. 75. 

Nelson, Earl, 105, 113 7. 95. 

New Orleans, La., trustees’ meeting, 61. 

New York, N. Y., trustees’ meeting, 122. 

New Zealand, Bishop of, 105. 

North Carolina, diocese of, founding dio- 
cese, 43, 45, 50, 52, 75 n. 18, 119, 176, 
183 m. 27; prewar contributions, 71; 
enrollment, 175; Advent offering, 178. 
(See Bishop Atkinson.) 

North Carolina, University of, 42, 44, 45, 
48, 54, 97, 120. 

Nott, Josiah C., 44. 


Observatory, 69. 

Oglethorpe University, 42. 

Old South, tradition of, 180. 

Omega society, literary, 161. 

Orders, vote by, 67. : 

Ordination of first student, 169. 

Oriental language and literature, school of, 
69. (See Hebrew.) 

Otey, James Hervey, first bishop of Tenn. 
(1834-1863); illus., 11; biog., 46-48; 63, 
64, 72, 73, 80 n. 119, 88, 169; bishops’ 
manifesto, 45; first chancellor, 46, 51; 
Tennessee colleges, 47; address at 
Lookout Mountain, 51; life of, 97. 
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Otey Hall, illus, 34; diocesan training 
school, 94, 99, III ”. 40, 5I, 122. 

Oxford, Bishop of, 113 n. 95. 

Oxford Court, dormitory, 131. 

Oxford University, 68, 81 n. 239, 105, 107, 
128, 178; traditions, 178, 179. 


Paleontology, in school with geology, 69. 

Palmetto Hall, 139, 157. 

Parew, W. H. Pool, 113 n. 95. 

Pease, Gov. Elisha M., Tex. tr., 80 1.179. 

Pegues, Thomas E. B., Miss. tr., 85 2. r12, 
143 n. 23. 

Perth, Bishop of, 105. 

Phelan, Judge John D., Tenn. tr., 
president E. Q. B., 155. 
Philosophy, 136. (See metaphysics.) 
Physician, resident, Elliott, 129. 
Physics, school bf 69; Gorgas; 
ele eatollment, 135; 136. 

Pi Lambda, literary society, 161. 

Pillet, Is.tailor, 152. 

Pise, Rev. David, Tenn. tr., illus., 29; 77 
n. OI, 80 n. IIQ, 95; second secretary, 
board of trustees, 61; postwar revival, 
85, III n. 62. 

Political science, an of, 69; 136. 

Polk, Mrs. E. M., 

Polk, Leonidas, Hes belies of Ark. (1838- 
1841), first bishop of La. (1841-1864), 
illus., 13; biog., 48, 49; 41, 46, 47, 51, 
52, 56, 59, 61, 63, 72, 73, 74, 76 n. 29, 
40, 77 n. OI, 78 n. 80, 82, 80 n. ITQ, BI 
nm. 142, 83, 86, 91, 96, 154, 161, 169 
172, 180, 181 n. zr; letter to southern 
bishops, 45; second chancellor, 50; fi- 
nancial plan, 57; endowment commis- 
sioner, 55, 57, 58, 60; laid cornerstone, 
64; constitution, 66; residence at Se- 
wanee, 62, 71, 72. 

Polk Spring (now Tremlett), 62. 

Pollard, Charles T., Ala. tr., 77 . 67, 142 
n. 2, deeds to domain, 96, 97; meeting 
at his home, 98; railroad stock, 134. 

Population of Sewanee, 122, 151. 

Porcher, Maria L., 158. 

Powhatan, home, 121, 122, 157. 

Presbyterian colleges, 42. 

Preston, John S., 64. 

Princeton, 120. 

Protestant Episcopal Church in the Con- 
federate States of America, 50, 72, 86, 
87. 

Pusey, Dr. Edward B., 65, 105. 


156, first 


instructor, 
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Queen’s University, Ireland, 81 n. 139. 

Quintard, Charles Todd, second bishop of 
Tenn. (1865-1898); illus., 17; Diog., 87- 
QI; 47, 63, 132, 142, 155, 175, 176, 1793 
postwar revival, 85, 93, 98; reunion, 87; 
home at Sewanee, Fulford Hall, dlus., 
34, 94, 121, 161; diocesan theological 
school, 93, 94, 98; Sewanee Collegiate 
Institute, 94, 95; fund-raising, 93, 96, 
100, IOI, I04, 105,;107, 108, IEG, ) 1e4 
127, 134, 138, 177; first vice-chancellor, 
99, 117, 126, 133, 138, 170, 171, 172; 
English trip, 101-108; and Gorgas, 117; 
opening of U., 121; on honorary de- 
grees, 128; exec. committee, 128, 133, 
137, 143 m. 4.; secured faculty,” 117, 
130; and Bishop Elliott, 123; com- 
munity, 152; philosophy of education, 
174. 

Quorum, in board of trustees, 67, 115. 


Rainsford Place, Fairbank’s home, illus., 39; 
62. 

Rainy Spring, 80 n. rar. 

Reuf, Christian, butcher, 152. 

Randolph, James L., engineer, 77 n. 69. 

Randolph-Macon College, 43. 
Ravenscroft College, Tenn., 43, 47. 
Ravenscroft, John Stark, first bishop of 
N.C. (1823-1830): 97,0 FE 22 60. 
Rebel’s Rest, Fairbanks’ home, illus., 35; 
94, 96, 154. 

Reconstruction, 84, 105, 115, 119, 120, 124, 
142, 163;°164) 173, TO 

Rectory, DuBose’s home, illus., 35; 36, 139. 

Redwood House, 121. 

Regional nature of U. of S., 45, 59, 174. 

Registrar, Francis Fogg, 60; John Locke 
Cooper, 131. 

Rhetoric, criticism, elocution, and compo- 
sition, school of, 69; included in school 
of metaphysics, 135; enrollment, 135; 
136. 

Richmond, College of, 43. 

“Robert,” letter from, 124. 

Roberts, H. H., hacks and horses, 152, 153. 

Rochester, Bishop of, 105. 

Roman Catholic colleges, 43. 

Rose Gates College, Miss., 43. 

Rowe, Lawson, land grant, 60; 79 n. 100; 
spring, 80 n. rar. 

Ruffin, Thomas, N. C. tr., 80 ”. r7g. 

Rutledge, Arthur Middleton, land, 60; 63,- 
78 . 79, 79 2. 109, 157. 

Rutledge, Francis Huger, first bishop of 
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Fla. (1851-1866); 63, 76 n. 29, 80 n. 
De dsoe it nt: 02. | 
Ryder, Rear Adm., R. N., 113 2. 95. 


St. Andrew’s College, Zackson, Miss., 43. 

St. Asaph, Bishop of, 105. 

St. Augustine’s Chapel, illus., 32, 37; 125, 
160, 180; cornerstone laid, 102; name, 
112 n. 89; opening of U., 121; extended, 
122; font, stained glass, 126; services, 


159. 

St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, 112 n. 
89. 

St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, 182 m. 15. 

St. Luke’s Hall, 136, 140. 

St. Mark’s Guild, 161, 167 n. 8&4. 

St. Mary, Sisters of, 153. 

St. Paul’s College, Tex., 43; La., 43. 

St. Paul’s-on-the-Mountain, church, 153. 

Salaries, 67, 68, 99, 116, 135, 158. 

Salisbury, Bishop of, 105. 

Sawmill, 153. 

Schlapback, Henry, butcher, 152. 

Schneider, Henry, craftsman, 152. 

Scholarship, to be highest, 59; 125, 173. 

Scholarships, Clarke, 126; Society for In- 
crease of the Ministry, 128; clergy 
sons, 128. 

School building, north of chapel, 131. 

School, elementary, 154. 

Science and religion, 121. 

Science, natural, school of, 69. 

Sciences, 69, 136. (See physics, chemistry.) 

Scott, Rev. J. Jackson, Fla. tr., 80 ». 179, 
Oo, 522. 

Seal, U. of S., 137, 148 . 143. 

Sevier, Col. T. Frank, illus., 29; biog., 125, 
155; master of grammar school, com- 
mandant, acting professor of commerce, 
125; bursar, 128; son, Granville, 146 
n. 80. 

Sewanee, origin of name, 41, 74 7. I; post 
office named, 80 n. 120. 

Sewanee College, Winchester, Tenn., 95. 

Sewanee Collegiate Institute, 94, 95. 

Sewanee Grammar School. (See Grammar 
school.) 

Sewanee Military Academy, formerly Se- 
wanee Grammar School, 183 7. 36. (See 
grammar school.) 

Sewanee Mining Co., land grant, 53, 60, 
79 n. 109, 83. 

Sewanee, Tenn. (See site, University Place, 
domain. ) 
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Shaftsbury, Earl of, 105. 

Shapard, W. B., land grant, 60, 79 n. 1009. 

Shaw-Stewart, J. A., honorable treasurer in 
England, 103. 

Shelby College, Ky., 43. 

Sherwood, R. W., student, 122. 

Shoup, Brig. Gen. Francis A., illus., 303 
biog., 130; 140, 142, 179; recommended 
Gorgas, 117; mathematics, instructor, 
130, first professor, 135; acting chap- 
lain, 130, 156; St. Paul’s, 153. 

Sigma Epsilon, literary society, illus., 37; 


161. 

Simkins, Smith, Fla. tr., 112 n. 85, 142 m. 2. 

Site, 41, 45, 54, 56, 60, 92, 93. (See do- 
main.) 

Skipwith, John Adair, student, 122. 

Smedes, Susan Dabney (Mrs. Lyell), 166 
Nn. 50. 

Smith, Benjamin Bosworth, first bishop of 
Kentucky (1832-1884), 63, 65, 101, 181. 

Sneed, H. H., student, Sewanee College In- 
stitute, 95. 

South, higher education in, 43, 44, 45, 119, 
120; economic conditions, 41, 42, 84, 
126. 

South Carolina College, 42, 44, 49, 59, 120. 

South Carolina, diocese of, founding diocese, 
43, 45, 50, 52, 75 m. 18, 119, 176; the- 
ological seminary, 81 n. 128; effects of 
war, 85; enrollment, 140, 175; Advent 
offering, 178. (See Bishop Davis.) 

South Wing (Cobbs Hall), ror, 122. 

Spanish, school of language and literature, 
69; enrollment in, 135. (See modern 
languages. ) 

Spirit of laws, in school of political science, 


Sports, 160, 161. 

Spring Hill College, 43. 

Stanhope, Earl, 105. 

Statistics, in school of political science, 69. 
Steele, Edwin C., 182 n. 7. 

Stephenson, Col. V. K., 78 m. 8o. 

Student army training unit, 179. 


Taxes. 55. 

Taylor, Mrs: Frances T. D., 134. 

Tennessee, diocese of, founding diocese, 43, 
45, 50, 52, 62, 75 2.18, 113, 119, 176; 
colleges, 43, 47; prewar contributions, 
71; effect of war on, 84; initiated re- 
vival of U., 85; diocesan training 
school, 94; Sewanee Collegiate Institute, 
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94; enrollment, 175; Advent offering, 
178. (See Bishops Otey and Quintard.) 
Tennessee, diocesan divinity school, 85, 93, 


» 99. 

Texas, eee of, founding diocese, 43, 45, 
50, 52, 62, 75 n. 18, 119, 176; colleges, 
43; prewar contributions, 71; support 
of U., 132; enrollment, 175; Advent 
offering, 178. (See Bishops Freeman 
and Gregg.) 

Textbooks, 135. 

Thackera, Rev. Owen P., fund-raiser, 128, 
134. 

Theology, school of, 45, 70, 135, 136, 137, 
169. 

Thompson, Jacob, 133. 

Tobacco, student use of, 162. 

Tomlinson, W. H., postmaster, 71, 122, I51. 

Tracyjoamuel Fh. 53; 

Tracy City, Tenn., 63. 

Traditions, U. of S., 178-181. 

Treasurer, U., 124, 128; diocesan treasurers, 
46, 57, 99. 

Tremlett, Rev. Francis W., illus., 25; 102- 
O08: 123, 128: 

Tremlett Hall, idlus., 27; 80 n. 127, 115, 122, 
157. 

Tremlett Spring, 80 n. rar. 

Trent, William Peterfield, 180. 

Trinity College, N. C., 43. 

Trustees, board of, 45, 46, 67, 68, 69, 82 
n. 146; meetings, Lookout Mountain, 
50; Montgomery, 52; Beersheba, 55, 60; 
New Orleans, 61; Sewanee, 62; Colum- 
bia, 72; Sewanee, 96; Montgomery, 98; 
Sewanee, 101; Savannah, 115; Sewa- 
nee, 118; New York, 122; Sewanee, 
126; Sewanee, 133; Sewanee, 137; Se- 
wanee, 138; summary of attendance, 
OT O02 BL7 PaT7G, 

Tullahoma, Tenn., offered site, 53. 

Turney, Col. Peter, 72, 95. — 


Uniforms, grammar school, 
dergraduates, 124, 159. 

University Place, 61, 63, 80 mn. 120. (See 
site.) 


137, 170; un- 
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Vassar, Miles, land tract, 60. 

Vice-chancellor, powers, 68, 137; Quintard, 
first, 99, 171, 172; Maury declined, 105, 
106; Lee declined, 117; Johnston sug- 
gested, 123; Gorgas, second, 68, 138; 
Elliott, acting, 129; robe, 138, 170. (See 
Quintard and Gorgas.) 

Virginia, University of, 42, 44, 54, 59, 121, 
133, 139. 


Wadhams, Charles, baker, 151, 152. 

Wake Forest College, 43. 

Warren, Thomas D., M.D., N. C. tr., 71, 
77 nm. OL; 

Washington College, 42, 120, 163. 

Wells, Rev. Charles L., 180. 

West Point (U. S. Military Academy), 48, 
§2. (107), P16, 125.0030, 00 oe 

White, Rev. George, 95. 

White’s Creek Springs, Tenn., site offered, 


53. 

Whiteside, Col. James A., 50. 

Whittle, L. N., Ga. tr., 98, 111 m. 62, 112 
m. 85, 142 nN. 2, 143 . 4, nN. 23. 

Wilkes, John, N. C. tr., 142 1. 2. 

William and Mary College, 43, 112 n. 87, 
119. 

Williams, Channing Moore, second mission- 
ary bishop of China and Japan, 101. 

Williams, J. J., Fla. tr., 142 n. 2. 

Williams, Rev. William C., Ga. tr., third 
secretary, board of trustees, 98, III 1. 
62, 142 n. 2, 143 2. 4, N. 23. 

Wilmer, Rev. George T., 142. 

Wilmer, Joseph Pere Bell, second bishop of 
La. (1866-1878); 98, 118, 127, 133, 137, 
143 n. 4, 166 7. 47. 

Wilmer, Richard Hooker, second bishop of 
Ala. (1862-1900); 86, 87, 98, 134, 155. 

Winchester, Tenn., 54, 94, 95. 

Winter vacation, 56, 145 . 63, 157. 

Wofford College, 43. 

Worcester, Bishop of, 105. 


Yale University, 120, 136. 

York, Archbishop of, 113 1. 95. 

Young, John Freeman, second bishop of 
Fla. (1867-1885), 63, 118, 131, 142 2. 
2, 166 7. 47. 


PICTORIAL AND OTHER CREDITS 


The end papers at the front and back of the book reprint a map cir- 
culated about 1870. The map shows not only the houses which were 
standing then but also give, to the best of the unknown mapmaker’s 
memory, the details of the lost Bishop Hopkins plan for the location 
of the major buildings. Notable on this map is the Corso, a scenic drive 
planned to skirt the edge of the escarpment and make accessible the 
views. ‘The springs and views preserve the names of the first trustees 
and prewar benefactors. 


The engraving of Bishop Otey is in the sacristy of Otey Church at 
Sewanee. Locations of the portraits are as follows: Bishop Polk, Bishop 
Gregg (by Ella Wood), Bishop Cobbs, Bishop Lay, in University Li- 
brary; Bishop Elliott (by Edward McCrady) in Elliott Hall; Bishop 
Quintard in Fulford Hall; Bishop Green in possession of William Green 
deRosset; Mr. Hayes in possession of a great granddaughter. The 
photograph of Maj. Fairbanks and the sketch of Rainsford Place are in 
the possession of Mrs. Rainsford Glass Dudney. 


In the University Archives are the rest of the photographs, most of 
them the work of the Judd family. The photographs of Dr. Pise, Dr. 
Tremlett, and Tremlett Hall are not by the Judds. The program of St. 
Mary’s Church is in All Saints’ Chapel. The water color of Natural 
Bridge by Bishop John Henry Hopkins is in the University Library. 


The portraits and photographs were copied for this volume by How- 
ard Coulson of Cowan. Layout was done by W. A. Benson, Dan Eadie, 
and William Baggett of Benson Printing Company, who made the work 
of an author producing his first book a pleasure and an education. Press 
work for the textual portions was by the University Press, where John 
Sutherland, Frances Beakley, and Carl Yates are particularly to be 
thanked. 
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